HE cxistence of .uch a gov- 

ernment as ours for any 
7 length of time is a full proof of 
©. » —— 

All the Fac ts « general dissemination of knowl- 

edge throughout the whole body of 

the people.” —John Adams. 
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Improvement 
In Crops Raises 


Farm Index Price 


VOL. I. 


Review of Conditions by De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Increases Purchasing 
Power Five Points. 


Animal Industries 
In Good Position 


Cotton Yield, However, Is Fore- 
east at One-Third Less Than 
1926, With Corn Af- 


fected by Frosts. 


‘Improvement of the agricultural sit- 
uation has raised the purchasing price 
index of farm products to 88 as com- 
pared with 83 at the same time last 
year, according to the October 1 review 
of the agricultural situation by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Cotton production will drop to one- 
third less than last year’s crop, accord- 
ing to the review. The condition of ani- 
mal industries is excellent, while the 
corn crop is still in a critical stage. The 
review follows in full text: 

Improvement in the agricultural situ- 
ation as compared with a year ago is 
shown in the October 1 report of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, which 
places the index’ purchasing power of 
farm products at 88, as compared with 
83 at this time last year, the 1909-14 
five-year period being used as a base of 
100. 

.“The animal industries taken to- 
gether,” says the Bureau, “are in as fa- 
vorable position as they have held for 
years. Cotton and fruit are apparently 
in more moderate supply than last year, 
and returns from them are correspond- 
ingly better. 
somewhat larger crops than last year, 
but their prices are still favorable. 

Boll Weevil Ravages Felt. 

“The cotton crop, ravaged by the boll 
weevil, is forecast at nearly one-third 
less than last season’s record output. 
Winter wheat turned out some 


about an average crop, but spring wheat 
is more than making up with 100,000,000 
bushels in excess ‘of last year. 
“Movement of both wheat and cotton 
to market is more rapid than last year. 


Potatoes appear likely to turn out about | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Survey to Estimate 
Radio Sales Begun 


Department of Commerce Will 
Send Qanaestionnaires to 
Dealers in All States. 


The turnover of radio equipment by 
dealers throughout the United States will 
be determined by a survey that has been 
undertaken by the Domestic Commerce 


Division of the Department of Commerce. | 


Announcement to this effect was made 
in a statement September 28, in which it 
Was said that quarterly returns on ‘ques- 
tionnaires were expected from radio deal- 
ers throughout the country in order to 
termine the aggregate disposals of ap- 
paratus in the different areas of the 
country. Following is the full text of 
the statement. 

At the request of the radio industry 
a comprehensive survey to determine the 
domestic consumption of radio apparatus 
has been inaugurated by the Commerce 
Department’s Electrical Equipment Di- 
vision. 

The survey will be accomplished by 
means of questionnaires which it is 
plannéd to send quarterly to radio deal- 
ers beginning the first of next month. 
Dealers will be asked t« state the number 
of units on hand as of October 1 of re- 
Geiving sets, loud speakers, batteries, 
ete. The returns will be pooled and com- 
piled by States and it will then be pos- 
sible to ascertain the total radio appara- 
tus on hand in a given area. 

In’ three months the questionnaires 
will again be sent out and the informa- 
tion received compared with the pre- 
vious returns. The stocks on hand on 
January 1 next deducted from the Oc- 
tober returns, plus the manufacturers’ 
shipments during the three-month pe- 
riod, will indicate accurately the actual 
consumption of radio apparatus. 

In announcing this survey the Elec- 
trical Equipment Division emphasizes 
the fagt that the retunrs made by 
dealers will be held strictly confidential 
and under no circumstances will indi- 
vidual reports be made public. 

In order to make the survey as suc- 
cessful as possible, ali dealers who re- 
ceive the questionnaire are urged to 
complete it without delay and return to 
the Department of Commerce. The in- 
formation which this survey is expected 
to bring out will be of marked value 
to the radio industry, as for the first 
ptime it will be possible to plot an accu- 

te chart of raglio consumption in the 
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Wheat and potatoes are | 


75,000,000 | 
bushels less than last year though it was ' 
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Docket of 562 Cases Before 


Supreme Court This Session 


Five Cases Only Held Over From Last Sitting, 


One Con- 


cerning the Validity of the Teapot Dome Lease in Naval 
Petroleum Reserve; Court Convenes on Monday. 


The Court of the United 
States will convene on Monday, October 
3, for the first sitting of the October, 
1927, term. When the Court adjourned 


on June 6, 


Supreme 


for the summer recess, it had 
five pending under advisement. 
These cases were carried over for final 
adjudication some time after the begin- 
ning of the October, 1927, term. 

The Court disposed of 885 cases last 
term, the largest number of cases cleared 
within the past four years, according to 
a comparative statement issued by the 
clerk of the Supreme Court. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-three cases were dock- 
eted which had not been disposed of and 
which were carried over to the docket 
for the 1927 term. 

In additien to the 
1926 term which remain eee of, 


cases 


seS 


283 cases from the 


Army Studying Plans 
To Mobilize for War, 
Says Chief of Staff 


Measures to Assure Military 
Preparedness Described 
by Major General 
Summe rall. 


The United States Army 
plans for immediate mobilization in case 
of war emergency, it was stated by the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summeyrall, in an address Sep- 
tember 28, before the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

General Summerall pointed out that 
preparedness for aggression foreign 
to the character of the American people, 
but urging that aggression be not in- 
vited by failure to prepare. He then de- 
scribed the manner ii whiett,the Army 
had worked out in detail its: plans for 
mobilization, including hospitals, fields 
kitchens, arsenals, laundries and 
bakeries. 

War Preparedness of 

The complete text of the 
follows: . 

When I received the invi 


is 


is 


Army. 
addi ess 


aiion to ad- 


| dress the Chicago*Association of Com- 


the knowledge 
Went op- 


merce, I accepted with 
that it presented a most exce 
ni agg to secure the interest of busi- 
neds and professional leaders in 

problems connected with preparing the 
nation for war. In order that we may 
be on a common ground it will be well 
for me to Sotline my conception of war. 

War is a continuation of politics by 
other means. That is, peaceful and war- 
like international intercourse are merely 
phases of the same thing—-of human 
politics. 

When, in their intercourse with other 
nations, our statesmen have exhausted 
every peaceful method without achiev- 
ing their legitimate ends and are finally 
compelled to call upon the military 
power of the nation to exercise force in 
the attainment of those political objects, 
there you have war—a continuation of 
policy by other means. 

George Washington counseled that we 
maintain ourselves in a respectable de- 
fensive posture. James Monroe reiter- 
ated Washington’s advice when he said. 

“No Government will be disposed to 
violate our rights if it knows that we 
have the means and are prepared and re- 
solved to defend them.” 

Those views admirably express our at- 
titude on preparedness—the kind of pre- 
paredness the War Department advo- 
cates. 

Preparedness for Aggression. 
ject of preparedness. This is con- 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


one 


279 cases have already been 
according to an oral statement on Sep- 
tember 28 by 
Court. Of the five 
under advisement four are 
one original. 

Cooperative Marketing. 

One of these cases is that of the Lib- 
erty Warehouse Company, Plaintiff in 
Error, v. Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Association, No. 18. 
The question involved stated by the 
defendant in error in its brief is whether 
the cooperative marketing of 
tural products as authorized by the ex- 
isting laws of the United States and of 
more than three-fourths of the States, 
is constitutional, and whether the State 
has power to safeguard cooperative mar- 


cases now pending 
appellate and 


as 


[Continued on Page 8, 


‘olumn 1.)- 


| Heiereushonal Sche ii 


| ated by 


On W ool! Statistic s Planned 


Plans are being discussed for interna- 
tional cooperation in the collection of sta- 
tistics on wool, aceerding to a statement 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
This, it was said, has been initi- 
the British and an interdepart- 


merce, 


| mental committee has been appointed of 


studying 


field 


the 


| Willingmyre, 


| tion 


| a trade 


| the 


turers 
| viation 





T. Willingmyre is chair- 
announcement, issued by Mr. 
follows in full text: 

take unified action on communica- 
from the British Ambassador rela- 
tive to a schedule for international use 
in the collection of wool statistics, the 
Un 


which George 


man. "‘1e 


To 


of the various departments. A perma- 
nent interdepartmental committee on in- 
ternational wool statistics was chosen. 
Conferences with memb«rs of the wool 
industry were recommended. 

Meetings will be held in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia at the earliest 
practicable date, after which the recom- 
mendations and views of the United 
State Government and the wee] indus- 
try will be transmitted to the British 
Ambassador through the Department of 
State. 


| Mop Manufacturers 


To Diseuss Practices 


Weight Standard for Yarn 
Used in Each Article Is De- 


clared to Be Lacking. 
> s 
The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced on September 28 that it would 
invite manufacturers of mops to attend 
practice conference in Cincin- 
nati, on a date not yet selected. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 
Makers of mops will be invited to at- 
tend a trade practice conference of the 
entire mop industry, it was announced 
today by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. While a definite date for the 
meeting has not been it has been 
decided to hold it in Cincinnati. Com- 
missioner J. F. Nugent will represent 
Federal Trade Commision. 
Alleged unfair practices in the 
business will be discussed at the 
ference. A few years ago one 


set, 


mop 
con- 


of the 


| standard weights of the yarn in a mop 


was 16 ounces, it is said, 
was imprinted on the handle. Then 
there grew the practice of manufac- 
of omitting the word abbre- 
“ounces’ ’or “oz.” and printing 
on the handle only the numerals ‘16,’ 
it is averred. This practice is declared 


and this weight 


or 


| to have led to much confusion and mis- 
There is*another viewpoint on the sub- | 
| ounces 


understanding when mops weighing 12 
and other weights less than 16, 
but bearing: the number “16” on their 
handles, were placed in the market. 


Cooperation of Teac h ers Shows Feasibility 


Of Resear ch Work in Rural Schools 


Scientific Experiments Said to Uncover Educational Val- 
ues Heretofore Left to Subjective Judgment. 


No longer 


schools considered impossible, says the 


Supervisor of Rural Schools of Guilford | 


County, N. C., Miss N. E. Brogdon, in a 


statement made public on September 2 | 


by the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 


| 
| 


Cooperative work among the teachers | 


in her county, operating under a group- 
center plan, has proved the feasibility of 


such work, Miss Brogdon states. She 


explains that the employment of trained | 


teachers in country of 
standardized tests, 
of principals and supervisors, have 
increased the possibility, aud also the ob- 
ligation, of carrying 
search, 

A definite place should be assigned to 
research problems in the county 
program of education, according to Miss 
Brogdon. 

The full text of het stateme 

Rural-sehool supervisors 


schools, the use 


on systematic re- 


wide 


are con- 


the greater efficiency | 
all | 


nt follows: | 


is research work in rural; fronted daily with problems demanding 


solution. They are often compelled to 
solve them and to diagnose situations 
without sufficient data for an intelligent 
interpretation of conditions. Such su- 
perficial procedures fail to satisfy super- 
visors, and are convincing them of the 


| need for research work in rural schools 


if substantial progress in rural education 
is to result. 

The question arises, “Is it possible to 
earry on work the rural- 
chool fiele Perhaps not under some 
existing conditions'which offer seemingly 
insurmountable to the com- 
pilation of data; however, 
int many modern rural systems re- 
search is fast beconfing more and more 
possible, and failure to carry it on quite 
inexcusable. The following are among 
the favoring situations obtaining: 
Trained teachers, in consolidated schools, 
are teaching even children from remote 


research 
1?” 


obstac'!es 
worth-while 
school 


[Continued on Page 2%, Column 4.] 





lies Set i in : Palaiee ok 


Applied fo or in France 


| Citizens of United States Award- 


docketed, | 


the clerk of the Supreme | 


agricul- | 


; of foreign inventors who had taken out | 


ted States called an interdepartmental | 
conference consisting of representatives | 





| 


| Association, 








‘to develop the project along the 


ed 1,500 of Those 
Granted in 1926. 


French patent deplienttons reached a 
, 1,510 of the 
citizens | 
to a } 
American | 
in the | 

| 

! 


num- 
of 
re- 


record total last ye: 
ber granted being awarded 
the United States, according 
port from the office of the 
Consui General at Paris received 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the report follows: 
Patent applications and improvements 
to existing patents in France reached a 
record total of 20,942, the total number 
granted being 18,000, 1,046 more 
the applications for 1925 and 
greater than in 1924, 

The Director of the Patent 
states that the 1926 figures is even high- 


er than 1920 and 1921 when a large num- } 


ber of applications were made on behalf 
patents in their own country during the 
war and who were permitted to make 


[Continued on Page 2, C 


Canada Said to Favor 
The St. Lawrence 
Waterway Project 


President of the Great Lakes 
Tidewater Association Says 


Column 6.] 


Liberal Government Sees 
Advantages of Project. 


The Liberal government of Canada 
favors the construction of the 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
despite reports to the contrary, the 
president of the Great Lakes Tidewater 
William L. Harding, stated 
orally at the White House on Septem- | 
ber 28, 

Mr. Harding discussed the proposed 
waterway project with the President, 
and afterwards stated that Premier Mac- 
Kenzie, of Canada, probably will head 
a commission to educate C 
the economic advantages and benefits of 
the project. 

The appendices of the report 
joint board of engineers will be 
Mr. Harding said, the latter part of | 
October. Waiting for this report. he 
announced, has kept the Canadian goy- } 
ernment from acting sooner. 


of the 
ready, 


Tax Cut Advocz ated 
By Senator Overman 
f and 
Disposal of Muscle Shoals 
Are Also Favored. 


Flood Control, Farm Relief 


Senator 
Carolina, 


eet en: of North 
in an oral statement, Septem- 
ber 28, advocated a legislative porgram |} 
for the next session of Congress to in- 
clude flood control, tax reduction, and 
farm relief legislation, and a disposi- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals project. He 
also favored reductions in present tariff 
rates on numerous commodities, but said 
he does not expect any tariff legislation | 
until 1928, 

Senator Overman favors reducing 
corporation tax to 10 per 
and abolishing the so-called nuisance 
taxes, including the automobile sales tax 
and also the Federal esttae tax. 


the | 


cent or less 


Discussing farm relief, Senator Over- 
man said he would oppose any bill that 
includes the equalization fee, which was 
incorporated in the MeNary-Haugen bill, 
passed by the last Congress and vetoed 
by President Coolidge. 

While asserting that as a general rule 
he is opposed to government ownership 
or operation, Senator Overman said that, 
in the case of Muscle Shoals, he feels the 
best way oyt of the situation is for the 
oP egre to take over the operation 
of the plant which it already owns, and 
lines 





of produetion of nitrates for fertilizer 


and electric power, 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary classi- 
fied by Topies 
every day for 
the convenience 
of the reader. 


oo 
Is 


than | 
1,982 


Office | Prosecution 


| tificate 


| taining 
| to 
| the 


' as a note of 
| serious ae the alteration of a ten-dollar 


| World War veterans, 
| the Adjusted Service Act, approved July 
Great | 3, 
project, | 


; to 


| of issuance. 


aradians into | 


| violation 


Ta 


aoe Save 
Told of Fraudsin 


War Certificates 
| Chief Advised of Many Alter- 
ations in Dates of Com- 
pensation Papers to 
Ge +t Loans. 


Practice Cc onstitutes 

Penitentiary Offense 
Fullest Extent 
Is Promised Where Law 


to 


ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR 


| the 


President of the United States, 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


ADJOURN ED. 


Mail: 
year, 


Subscription by 
$10. 00 pet 


Ty} pe ca ‘Polish I Loan 


Given Endorsement | 


State Department Expresses Its 
Satisfaction With Proposed 


American Supervision, 
type of the 
for $70,000,000, to P¢ 
favorably by the 
State, it was stated orall) 

The loan has 
European press 
“Dawesization” of Poland, a: 
stabilization of the 
at a value somewhat below 
exchange, together with the 
of an American financial 


American 
land, re- 
Department of 

92 


The 
loan, 
garded 


proposed 


is 


September 
the 
the 
d ealls for 
Polish currency 
the present 
appointment 


The 


been described in 


as bringing about 


advisor. 


Department of State assumes that this | 


have wide 
of 


advisor would 
tating expenditures 


powers in dic- 


the funds, under 


| the loan agreement. 


not, however, 


the 


The Department has 
been officially informed of 


| the loan, it was stated. 


Is Violated Delib- 


erately. 


Many 
tificates of compensation for World War 


cases of misuse of adjusted cer- 


in which the date on the cer- 
rally changed in 
time when the cer- 


veterans, 
has been illeg 
order to advance the t 
tificate may be available for use in ob- 
bank have been called 
the attention of the Secret Service, 
chief of that service, William H. 
Moran, stated orally on September 28. 
The alteration of a certificate, he said, 
warning to veterans, 


loans, 


is as 


bill and is a penitentiary offense. Mr. 
Moran said: 

“We are charged with the investigation 
of counterfeiting, altering, or misusing 
certificates relating to compensation of 
under section 704 of 


1926 
lst session, 
tion embodied 
the statute books. 

Loans Given 
“These certificates, 


69th Congress, 
That sec- 
now on 


(Publie Law 472, 
House bill 10277). 
is in provisions 
After Two Years. 

which run 20 years 
maturity, were made available for 
after two years from their date 
We have had our attention 
number of these cer- 
been used to obtain 
the date on the 
altered and ad- | 
their applica- 


loans 


ealled to a great 
tificates that have 
bank on which 
certificates has been 
vanced in order make 
tions for loans available, before the date |! 
provided for in the certificate. For in- 
stance, a certificate dated January 1, 
1925, which would not be available for | 
a loan until after January 1, 1927, may 
found to have been illegally altered 
so as to advance the time for payment. | 
“The certificate date is» based on the | 
application and many failed to apply for | 
a year, more or less, from the original 
date of the certificates. A vet- 
eran having such a certificate, dated 
June 1, 1925, finding his fellow | 
veterans have theirs available for loans | 
on January 1, 1927, may, 


loans 


to 


be 


issue of 


some of 


fh order to get | 


| a loan, change the date on his certificate | 


This 


serious 


a clear | 
offense 


obtain is 


of 


the loan. 
law, as 


and 
as 
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ee: on 


Court t to isthe Scope 


Of Tax Appeal Board | 


} country 


Deficiency Ruling for | 
Years Is Beyond 
Jurisdiction. 


ets 
Claims 


Period of 


Commissioners 


The scope of the jurisdiction of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals is | 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States for determination in the case of | 
Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
petitioner, v. Oesterlein Machine Com- 
pany, No. 210. 

The brief for the Government, recently 
filed in the office of the Clerk of the Su- | 
preme Court, that the questions | 
presented are: 

(1) Whether the provision of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924 giving the Board of | 
Tax Appeals jurisdiction to review the 
action the Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue in. determining that there is a | 
deficiency in the amount of taxes paid by 
a taxpayer gives the Board jurisdiction | 
to review the Commissioner’s determina- | 
tion of the tax for a particular tax year 
as to which he decides that there was | 
not a deficiency but an overassessment, 
merely because in considering several 
tax years together he determined that 
there was a net deficiency over the whole 
period. 

(2) Whether the action of the Com- 
missioner in deciding that a taxpayer is 
not entitled to relief under the special 


states 


of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Publication of Tariff Notes 


To France Postponed 


Publication of the texts of the tariff, 
recently exchanged between France 

the United States by the Depart- 

ment of State has been postponed until 

October 3, it was stated orally by the 

of State September 28. At 

was expected that the texts 

of the notes willbe published in full, the 
Department announced. 

The matter of the French position on 
the tariff wil! further considered by | 
the French Government before the notes | 
are made public, it was stated. _ 


noles 
and 


Department 
that time it 


be 


| divisions 


come from passports and fees was 


} partment $522 
being properly 


| mines very 
| these 


Department of State 
Is Not Opposed to 
Survey of Its Needs 


Proposal of Bepeescaietive 
Davenport to Increase Ap- 

Received 

Without Objection. 


propriation 


The Department of State will make no 
objection to the proposed survey of its 
advocated in a recent speech by 
Representative Frederick M. Davenport 
(Rep.), of Clinton, N. Y., the Depart- 
ment announced orally September 28. 

Mr. Davenport said that he believed 
some of the divisions of the Department 
were of a very high order, while others 


needs 


| were less effective, and suggested that 


by making a survey of its needs and in- 
creasing its approbation the Department 
could be strengthened, 


The Department of State stated orally | 


September 28 that issue would be 
taken with the suggested increase in ap- 
propriations, nor with the idea 
survey. +o 
Mr. Davenport’s views 
in an address beforé the annual meeting 
of the New York Library Association 


no 


were 


at. the Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. 


Y. He expressed it his belief that 
a survey should made of the 
of the Department of State and that by 
reorganization and adequate 
propriations the Department could 
made stronger, to the advantage of 
country and the peace of the world. 

“The Department State is really 
our bulwark of diplomacy for peace, 
yet we overwork it and we underpay 
it,’ Mr. Davenport said. “Some of 
are of very high order 
some are not so high. The total budget 
of the Department State last year, 
including foreign service, is reported to 
have been about $10,000,000. The in- 
about 
that the net the 
handling its international af- 


as 
be 


more ap- 


the 


of 


of 


$8,500,000, so cost to 
of 
fairs was something less than $1, 

“The same year the War 
received $354,000,000 


000,000. 


De- 
in 


and the Navy 

We are right 
concerned about having 
an adequate army and navy fo 
fense, but expert diplomatic intelligence 
throughout the State Department deter- 
materially the need of using 
national instruments of defense.” 


Action on St. Paul 


Reorganization Asked 


de- 


| Authority to Acquire C., M. & | 


St. P. at “Earliest Practi- 
‘able Date”? Asked. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


28 made publie a brief filed 
Milwaukee & St. 
Railroad, a new company 
ganized to effect a reorganization of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, now in receivership, urging the 
Commission “at the earliest practicable 
date, to authorize the 
quire the St. Paul railroad and issue the 
new securities described in the applica- 
tion.” 

The brief 
derson & De 
applicant, 
by other parties to the case, 
the protesting committee representing 
certain of the bonds of the old company. 


September 
by the Chicago, 
& Pacific 


just filed, by Cravath, 


Gersdorff, counsel for the 


The principal briefs in the case, Finance | 


Docket No. 6240, filed some time 
ago. 

“The completion of the 
the 
for operation 
development in the public 
awaits the authority of the Commiss 
the brief says “It is clear 
that the efficiency of the 
property cannot 
until after the receivership. 
ly clear that the proposed financial strue- 
ture of the applicant will enable it effi- 
ciently and economically 
public duties. Fixed interest 
reduced from approximately 


were 


reorganization 
Sta Paul Rail- 
and fur- 


and the restoration ol 
road to its 


thet 


owllel 
service 

” 
lon, 
in conelusion, 
and prosperity 
completely 


be 


are 
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Paul | 
or- | 


applicant to ac- | 


Hen- | 


is a reply brief to those filed | 
including | 


| eravasse 
| and 
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It is equal- | 
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Obi jection Rail ‘ 
To Radio Control 


| Affecting Aviation 


re'cst Also Made Against 
Interference With Operas ° 
tion of Convention for 
Safety at Sea, 


Conference Is Asked 
To Curtail Plans 


| Proposals Submitted by Inter 


national Commission of Air 
Navigation and by Ship- 
ping Conference. 


Two supplements to the book of pro 
for the International Radiotele- 
Conference to convene in Wash- 
beginning October 4, under the 
auspices the Departments of State 
and Commerce, have just been issued, 
One contains proposals of the Interna- 
tional Commission for Air Navigation 
and the other those of the International 


graph 


of 


| Shipping Conference. 


Supplement No. 1 contains the pro- 
relative to found in the 
Convention for Air Navi- 
The International Commission 
for Air Navigation asserts that the 
handling of questions relative to the 
adaptation of wireless to the needs of 
air navigation, including the types of 
apparatus, qualifications of operators in 
aircraft, number required abroad, and 
circumstances in which aircraft and 
ground stations should be used, lie with- 
in the province of the International Com- 
for Air Navigation. 
Wireless in Aeronautics. 
supplement in part follows: 
“The International Commission for 
Air Navigation (C. I. N. A.), instituted 
in conformity with the convention relat- 
ing to the regulation of aerial naviga- 
tion dated October 15, 1919, adhered 
by 23 countries, not including the 
United States, haying been invited by 
the Government of the United States of 
America to send representatives to the 
International Radiotele- 
held in Wash- 
made a careful 
Proposals’ for 
by the 
the In- 
Telegraph 
bring- 


posals radio 


gation. 


mission 


The 


graph Conference to be 
ington; and having 
study of the ‘Book of 
the said conference, prepared 
Wireless Telegraph Service 
Bureau of the 
Berne, desirous of 
notice of the radiotelegraph 
that it is the considered 
the International Commis- 
Navigation that, whereas 
of general reguia- 
radio communicati 
waves allotted, allo- 
technical exami- 


of 


Union at 

ing to the 
conference 
opinion of 

sion for Air 
the determination 
tions relating to 
(characteristics of 


are 


technical operating 
measures to be 


telegraph operators, 
conditions of ‘stations, 
to avoid interference, to govern 
accounting, procedure, ete.), is 
undoubtedly within the province of the 
Wireless Telegraph Conference, the 
questions relating particularly to the 
wireless to the needs of 
(types of radio commu- 
to be required on 
of aircraft, special 
examination qualifications requireé@ for 
radiotelegraph operators forming part 
the crew the aircraft, number of 
these operators required on board, eirs 
cumstances in which aircraft and ground 
should be installed and. used, 
within the province of the 
A., and that such questiens 
should not be ineluded in the. agenda 
the International Radiotelegraph 
Conference. 
“Furthermore, 
above mentioned 


navigation 
apparatus 
categories 


of of 


stations 
etc.) are 


CG. i. Me 


the air convention 
and the C. I. N. Ay 


as 


[Continued on Page 


9, Column 2.] 


Closing of Crevasses. 
In Mississippi U rgent 


Presidént Is pre Levees 
Should Be Mended Before | 
Rainy Season Sets In. { 


President Coolidge was urged Sep- 
tember 28 by Senator Kenneth McKellar, 
of Tennessee, to call a special session 
of Congress for the purpose of making 
adequate appropriations for -closing 
crevasses in the levees of the Mississippi 
river resulting from the recent flood. 

There are 225 of these crevasses to 
be closed, said Senator McKellar, fol- 
lowing the conference. The only time 
left this year in which to close’ the 
he will be between now 
December the rainy 


said, 

15, owing to 
SeAasou 

Unless they 
date, they will 
until next June, 
July or August. 

Senator MeKellar said he feared that, 
unless the crevasses are closed promptly, 
may cause serious 


are closed before the latter 
to remain unclosed 
possibly until 


have 


he 


said, 


even moderate rains 
flood damage. 
President Coolidge, Senator McKellar 
said, promised to look into the matter 
to see if suflicient money cannot be ob= 
tained from some source with which 


to close the crevasses. 
' 
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Restriction of Alien Immigration Is Described As 


» 
- 


5 


~ 


Inspection Abroad 
Slowly Established 


Foreign Governments Slowly 
_ Concede Wisdom of Correct- 
ing Abuses at Source. 


In the issue of September 28 was 
begun publication of an address by 
the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, Harry E. Hull, made before 
the United States German Socities 
of the City of New York, in which 
the immigration situation was re- 
viewed, as effected by the quota law. 

Mr. Hull asked the cooperation of 
employeys of labor in enforcing the 
quota law, urging that work be re- 
fused to aliens who do not establish 
the legality of their American resi- 
dence. The quota law he considered 
a demonstration. of the abandonment 
of the principle of cheap labor. 

“The complete text proceeds: 
It was not until 1921, three years after 
the close of the World War, that Con- 


gress was finally convinced of the urgent | 


necessity for a numerical control, or, in 
other words, a numerical limitation, as 
well as a selection. The end of the war 
found literally millions of aliens abroad 
searching for a way to escape their im- 
poverished surroundings and enter the 
United States, where they thought op- 
portunity beckoned; but our people felt 


could safely receive immigrants at the 
rate of 1,000,000 a year had passed, and 


that our prosperity would not long con- | manner than it has ever been handled, 


* | by any country, before. 
Accordingly, in June, 1921, Congress | * ay Seen 


rather hurriedly and anxiously passed the | 


tinue with us did this go on. 


first quota measure. The present quota 
law, under which we operate, the Immi- 
gration Act of May 26, 1924, is the third 
effort of Congress to limit numerically 
the annual influx of aliens. Each meas- 
ure has still further narrowed the num- 
ber that may come. 


Immigration Not Restricted 
From Western Hemisphere 


law does not limit the number of | : 5 
oom coming in at any port, or railroad trains , 


| crossing the border, and every automo- 


aliens who may enter this country, who 
are natives of the Western Hemisphere. 
Whatever may -have been the consider- 
ation influencing the framers of the leg- 
islation to adopt this liberal 


situation that is detrimental to Ameri- 
can labor. 

I like to think of the j 
Service as a protective one, guarding 
the country against undesirable alien 
peoples, admitting those, however, who 
will confer a benefit upon the country 
and who will in turn be benefited by liv- 
ing among us. We must remember that 


cheap labor makes a cheap and undesir- | 


able citizen. 


lecting our immigration is to guarantee 
future American citizens of a high type, 
mentally and physically, and of a num- 
ber that can be taken into our national 
life. The gtneral immigration act of 
1917 and the quota acts of 1921 and 1924 
do accomplish this. 

They insure in the main that the qual- 
ity of immigration shall be what the 
country desires. There is no money re- 
quirement in the United States immi- 
gration laws, nor in its policy. 

Present-day immigration is less than 
one-fourth of that of 1907, the peak year 
of immigration. It is quite impossible 
to say accurately what would have been 


the number seeking admission in the ab- | K€ : 
| gineers, firemen, deckhands, pilots, car- 


sence of restrictions. 


I feel perfectly safe in expressing the 
; and laborers. 


opinion that immigration would have far 


exceeded the million-a-year average of | Gen 
; | organization honesty, courtesy and effi- 


the pre-war period. Indeed. I think that 
steamship companies, American consular 
officials, and others in touch with the sit- 
uation since the World War would read- 
ily testify that economic 


flood of immigration from Europe had it 
not been prevented by our limiting legis- 
lation. 

In the fiscal year 1907 immigration 
reached a total of 1,285,349. The million 
mark in total immigration during a sin- 
gle year was also exceeded in five other 


years, namely, in 1905, 1,026,499; in 1906, | 


1,100,735; in 1910, 1,041,570; in 1913, 
1,197,892, and in 1914, 1,218,480. 


Twelfth of Immigration 
Shut Off by Control 


A more significant statement indicat- 


“ing the great decrease in immigration 


under the present quota law compared | 
unrestricted | 


to the pre-war period of 
immigration is, that from several of the 
southern and eastern European coun- 
tries, a considerably larger number of 
immigrants then entered the United 


ates during a single month than now | s : 
States < & ee <i | have had stationed abroad for more than | 


enter during an entire year. 

For instance, in the case of 
37,784 immigrant aliens were admitted 
in May, 1910; while only 6,200 aliens of 
the same class were admitted in the 
fiscal year 1925, and in the fol- 
lowing year 1926. Furthermore, during 
several of the years-from 1902 to 1914, 
when the annual immigration was over 
a half-million, the number of immigrants 
admitted from Italy, former Austria- 
Hungary, or Russia, exceeded the total 
now annually admitted from all Europe. 

What do these facts and figures mean? 
In my estimation they mean that the 
United States has turned its face from 
the principle and use of cheap labor. It 
has been borne in upon us_ in recent 
years that one of the chief factors in 
the creation of a settled prosperity is a 
well-paid working population. 

We have in this country nearly 42,- 
000,000 persons gainfully employed. 
These are by all odds the largest buying 
element in our population. They are un- 
mistakably the best customer. American 
industyy has on its books. 

Our business men have realized that 
liberal wages are, therefore, good busi- 
ness. By paying good wages they create 
a great marke. for American products, 
and the American worker has learned 


6,253 





| and 








attitude | 
toward natives of the Western Hemi- | 
sphere, it often creates an anomalous | 


Immigration | 
| deporting the alien that is found illegally 


| and overworked. 
| work very well so far as its organization 


conditions | 
would have precipitated upon us a literal | 


i familiar with their 


| partment of 


Italy, | 7 ; ; 
“* | as technical advisors to American con- | 


| suls in various countries of Europe. 


} Was at 


entry. 





the, great lesson that his wages come out 
of his product. He is thus willing to get 
the full use of the high speed machinery 
he is employed to operate. 

On one side, the worker is willing to 
work at top speed, because he is sure of 
god pay. On the other side, the em- 
ployer is willing to pay that good wage, 
because he is sure of getting his money’s 
worth in the form of maximum output. 

But if we admit great numbers of un- 
skilled, cheap labor, we break down this 
system. The unskilled alien lives no bet- 
ter than he did in Europe, and the skilled 
American is dragged down from his 
proper American standard of wages and 
living. This is the economic background 
behind restricted immigration. The re- 
cent laws we have placed on our books 


have played a vast part in creating the | 
prosperity we now enjoy. 


For years we protected America only 
by a tariff on imported goods. 
now protecting America with what 
amounts to a tariff on incoming citizens. 

Our manufacturers and employers 


| could be of the greatest assistance in 
i the enforcement of these immigration 


laws if they would insist that no alien 
should find employment unles he had 
been lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence. 

I cannot go on without announcing my 
hearty endorsement of these acts. I be- 
lieve we now have the first intelligent 
scientific means of regulating im- 
migration that the country has ever en- 
joyed. We still have minor difficulties to 


that the period in which this country | contend with, Set I feel that these qan 


be met by minor amendments. I am 


' convinced that we are handling the great 


problem of human migration in a better 


Bureau of Immigration 


| Has Burdensome Task 


The passage of the Quota Act enor- 


| mously increased the burden placed upon 


the Bureau of Immigration. Under the 


| laws as they now stand this organiza- 


tion must maintain a border patrol cov- 
ering over 10,000 miles of land and sea 
border. This border patrol, in connec- 


| tion with the regular Immigration Serv- 


ice, should meet and inspect every vessel 


bile that enters the on 
bridge or highway. 

Records are kept of every alien who 
comes into the country on land or sea. 
The Bureau is compelled to pass upon 
the admissibility of over 35,000,000 peo- 
ple per year. The Immigration Service 
proper must police the entire country, 


country any 


within the land borders. 

Boards of Special Inquiry sitting as 
courts must be held, records kept of their 
proceedings and every alien given a fair 


chance to prove his right to be admitted | 


to or stay in the country. Appeal records 
are passed upon by a Board of Review 


After all, the primary purpose of se- in the Department here in Washington. 


| Fines running into the millions must be 


imposed upon steamship companies that 
undertake to evade the law. 

I feel free to say that the Bureau is 
understaffed, undermanned, underpaid 
While it is doing this 


goes, yet I am sure that the force should 
be very materially increased in all of 
its branches in order to more effectively 
enforce the immigration laws. 

The entire force of the Bureau at the 
present time is 2,718. There are 780 im- 
migrant inspectors, and 702 border pa- 
trolmen. The rest of the organization 
is made up of interpreters, clerks, book- 
keepers, telephone operators, guards, en- 
and various artisans 


penters, janitors, 


We demand of everyone in the entire 


ciency. We will not tolerate rough dis- 


| courteous treatment on the part of any- 
| one in the Bureau or field service. 


Our 
effort is to enforce the immigration laws 
with just as little hardship as possible. 

No alien need expect any leniency be- 
ing shown him who enters or stays in 
this country without being registered 


| porperly at the port of entry at the time 


he came in, provided that entry is after 
the enactment of the 1924 act. 

A few facts as to how the immigration 
laws are administered might be of in- 
terest. The nature of the laws is now 
well understood; the public is not 
execution in prac- 
tical detail. 

First, we have the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, with headquarters in the De- 
Labor, in Washington. 
Branching from this head, we have 35 
immigration districts, covering the va- 
rious ports of entry and interior section 
of the country, where immigration offi- 
cials are stationed under the supervision 


| of commissioners and district directors. 


More important than this, we now 


a year experienced immigration officials 


Difficult to Establish 


Inspection Abroad 

I believe this is important, 
early was obvious that the proper point 
for passing on the admissibility of aliens 
or near their own homes in 
Euorpe. It saves them time, and in many 


because it 


: | 
cases it saves them from an ocean voy- | 
can not be deported because the statu- 
| tory 


age that might consume the savings of 
a lifetime. 

Even though an immigratnt were per- 
mitted by one of our consuls to ship for 


| America, it might be that having paid 


for his voyage, the alien would be turned 


| back on arrival at one of our ports, be- 
; cause of some physical defect or other || 


failure to meet the requirements for 
To spare him the disappointment 
and pecuniary loss of such a mishap, it 


| seemed wise to set up bureaus of in- 


the various consulates 
maintain abroad. 

Even the immigrant who passed 
inspection with Great Britain, the Irish 
develop some defect that would bar him 


spection in we 


so, 


on this side of the water, and the law | tions, and 


distinctly reserves to itself the right to 
turn back such immigrant where it is 


We are | 


} ecnt 
| examined abroad. 

How well this system has worked the | 
| figures 


| who 
| American consuls 
! every thousand, or two-tenths of 1 per | 


| of New York where the largest 


| Clearly we cannot make them 
from the country and reapply for admis- | 


so | 


Being an Abandonment of Principle of Cheap Labor 


Quota Law Checked 


European Migration 


Commission General Hull Asks 


Cooperation of Employers 
Against Illegal Entries. 


mandatory. And in order to establish 
this system of inspection abroad, it was 
necessary to put through delicate™ ne- 
gotiations with foreign governments, 
who were naturally jealous of any ap- 
parent invasion of their sovereign rights. 

But the system has now been in use 


| for a length of time to demonstrate its 


wisdom and humanity, and foreign gov- 


| ernments on whose territory our officials 


make their inspection have been quick 
to see its merits. 
We now have arrangements for such 


| inspection with Great Britain, The Irish 
| Free State, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
| Sweden, Germany, Belgium, and Poland. 
| The system is being extended to other 


countries, and very shortly over 95 per 
of European immigrants will be 


show. Durigg the fiscal year 


1926, of 
had from 


out of 


secured proper visas 


less than one 
cent found inadmissible. The 
marked decrease of rejections at sea 
ports of arrival is signified at the port 
number 
initialed 


were 


of European travelers holding 


| visas apply for entry. 


Only 1,544 aliens out of a total of 
270,074 applying at that port, or less 
than six-tenths of 1 per cent, were ex- 


' cluded during the fiscal year 1926; while 
} in the previous years before the system 
| was generally under way 3,606 aliens or ; 
| 1 2-10 per cent were deported out of a | 
| total of 276,646. 
| ment of the foreign serv 
| the chief causes contributing to the suc- 

cess of the present day administraion ! 


I regard the establish- 


ice as 


of the immigration laws. 

From year to year with the consequent 
perfecting of the method a still smaller 
number of rejections will accompany ar- 
rival at United States ports. This is the 
end toward which the service had been 
working and it has in a large measure 
been accomplished. 

No mention of our administrative ma- 


| chinery would be complete if it did not 


contain a reference to the activities of 
our border patrol force. This seacoast 
and land border patrol of several hun- 


| dred officers has operated most success- 
| fully to minimize and discourage, in the 


main, efforts to bring aliens into the 
country in violation of law. 

This matter of the violation of the im- 
migration laws is serious and important. 


We undoubtedly have many aliens, not | 


in institutions, who are unlawfully in our 
country. 
Various estimates have been made of 


this number, but I have no doubt that | 


there are several hundred thousand 
aliens who are unlawfully here, that is, 
who entered surreptitiously by smug- 


gling or without inspection, who secured | 
entry perhaps by false and misleading | 


statements, who perhaps arrived as sea- 
men and deserted their vessels or were 
discharged at the port of arrival and 
abandoned their calling. 

All of these methods are adopted by 
aliens on occasion to evade the immi- 
gration laws. Efforts of this kind have 
obviously multiplied since our policy of 
limiting immigration became operative. 
Three Million Aliens 
Unlawfully Resident 


There are at the present time approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 aliens who are properly 
registered as having legally entered the 
country to stay permanently. Some have 
estimated the number of aliens unlaw- 
fully in this country as high as 3,000,000, 
but whatever figure we advance in this 
connection the problem presented is an 
enormous one. 

Most of this number are in the country 


beyond the statutory periods within 


which the law permits deportation, and | 


we are brought face to face with the 


question—what are we going to do with |} 


this great number of aliens whom we 
are unable under the law to deport? 
depart 


sion in acordance with the existing law. 

The quotas prevent reentry. 
have no legal status as residents of the 
country, and no lawful domicile. Fur- 


thermore, not having complied with the | 


immigration laws upon entry into the 
ceuntry, this number is unable to become 
naturalized, and thus 
aliens remain among us ir this indeter 
presenting a 


a vast group of 


minate status, 


in which they live and likewise to the 
country at large. 

Not even as great a country as the 
United States can afford to have such a 
considerable element of its 
withheld from the possibility of assimila- 
tion and citizenship. I believe that situ- 
ation should have carly attention by) 
Cong 

The view of the Department is that 
no authority exists in the present law 
for administrative officials to correct the 
status of this large number, and many 


limitation has run. The legaliza- 
tion of the entry of people who came 
to this country prior to 1924, should be 
accomplished by a voluntary 


This 
is the only kind of a registration law 
necessary and it is purely for the bene- 
fit of aliens who desire to become Amer- 
ican citizens. 
There has been of in- 


a great deal 


| terest the past year, in fact a public de- 
mand, for the removal of aliens unlaw- | 


fully here, who have either entered with- 
out compliance with the laws, ox 
have become inmates of public institu- 
who should be returned to 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 


the applicants for admission | 


one of | 


They | 


potential | 
menace to the welfare of the community | 


population | 


registra- | 
tion and a nue pro tune of all desirable | 
| aliens that can be so registered. 


who | 


Research Methods 
In Rural Schools 


Work Is Made Possible by 
Cooperative Efforts of 
County Teachers. 


Used 


Standard Tests 


Experiments Said to Uncover 
Educational Values Hereto- 
fore Judged Subjectively. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sections. 
ments have found a permanent place in 
rural schools. 
to increase the number and types of ex- 


measure experiments whose values have 


ment. Principals of rural 
schools are preparing themselves to be- 
come supervisors as well as adminis- 
trators 
interested in increasing the opportunities 
for research inherent in such schools. 


| pervisor is beginning to bear fruit. The 
employment of trained teachers, the use 


cy of principals and supervisors, increase 
the possibility and the obligation of car- 
| rying on systematic research. In pro- 
| moting a county-wide program the su- 
| pervisor, in cooperation with county su- 
| perintendent, principals, and teachers, 


| problems. 


| offers for 
| inquiring 
ties to test theories by practice in the 
schoolroom laboratory; and (2) the ad- 
| vantages teachers possess over psychelo- 
gists, inasmuch as they work in a more 
| natural situation. 

Winch has expressed 





out the cooperation of teachers there will 
never be in any appreciable sense a sci- 
* x * 


| 
| 
| ‘ ‘ 
|} ence of education. 


stand aside and do not help, they will 


| only have themselves to thank if meth- | 
ods are imposed upon them from the re- | 


sults of experiments which they do not 
understand or which are not really ap- 
plicable to their work and in which they 
have no share.” 

The type of research work undertaken 
should be simple in the 
should not require 

| data. Buckingham, 


in ‘“*Research for 


Teachers,” says, “It is by no means nec- | 
formal experi- | 


| essary that you set up 
| ments involving control groups in order 
| to Serve the cause of education as a re- 
search worker.” 

Typical Problems. 


| The following are fairly typical prob- | 
| lems adapted to research study: (1) Pro- | 


| gram arrangement for pupils belonging 
to different mental groups. 
sis of learning methods of superior pu- 
| pils. (3) An age-grade study of the 
| classroom, the school, and the county; 
causes of retardation; remedial measures 
needed. (4) Classification of pupils 
| based on scientific measurements. (5) 
| Influence of supervised play on discipline. 
(6) Effect of overcrowded rooms on pro- 
gress of pupils. 
In initiating, planning and promoting 
a research program’ the supervisor 
| should keep in mind the following: (1) 
| Pupils, teachers, supervisor and super- 
| intendent should have a common under- 
| standing of the purposes of research 
work undertaken. (2) It is better to 
begin in a small way—to attempt only 
that which the ation will justify— 
! and work upw until many school- 
|! rooms become active laboratories. (3) 
In the selection of problems for study 
the value of the findings should be a 
determining factor. (4) Those partici- 
pating should keep an open mind until 
all data for the solution of the problem 
are collected. (5) Experiments should 
| be so planned that they will not be car- 
ried on at the expense of the children 
| cooperating. (6) Principals and teachers 
in any school system should be given 
| the findings of all problems in the solu- 
tion of which they have cooperated. 
Knowledge of Situation. 
administration of even the sim- 
kind of research program may 
seem impossible to the supervisor think- 
ing in terms of the sum of all the odds 
against it. So it will unless she 
plans a program in keeping with the 
| educational level of the county, knows 
| the educational status of each school, 
the ability of each principal and teacher 
carry to comp! prgjects under- 
taken, and understands th® administra- 
tive policies of the county school board. 
| Information along these lines will help 
| her to choose initial steps and to plan 
| the general outline for the program. 
| The special type of research program 
known at first hand by the writer 
| dependent in part on the use of group- 
| center schools and the assistance of their 
principles. On these 
visor concentrates efforts to develop re- 
earch work and holds teachers’ meet- 
, ings at which group-center teachers and 
| those from neighboring one-room schools 
| have an opportunity to study and analyze 
| research problems in process of solution. 
Principals give direct assistance, and 


| 


The 
| plest 


| 
| 
| 
| be, 
| 


to tion 


is 


schools the super- 


use results in faculty meetings, in in- 
dividual conferences, and through con- 
| tacts with teachers in class rooms, The 
supervisors, working in close cooperation 
with principals, holds many conferences 
with each principal and studies class- 
room problems with him in his own 
school. In addition the supervisor con- 
ducts a professional study course for the 
principals’ section at the county-wide 
teachers’ meeting held once a month. 
By means of this course the supervisor 
reaches classrooms indirectly through 
the principals and leads them to discuss 
accomplishments of the various schools 
they represent, to analyze results, and 
to make plans for continuing research 
activities. 

Guilford County principals, with the 

° 

' 


Scientific tests and measure- | 
This is making it feasible | 
periments which can be conducted, and to | 
heretofore been left to subjective judg- | 
consolidated | 
of elementary grades, and are | 


The professional leadership of the su- | 


of standardized tests, the greater efficien- | 


| should assign a definite place to research 
The supervisor should enlist the inter- | 
| est of teachers in research, through help- | 
ing them to see (1) the opportunity it | 
growth by creating in them an | 
mind and providing opportuni- | 


thus the value | 
| and need of research by teachers: “With- | 


If teachers 


beginning, and | 
detailed statistical | 


(2) Analy- | 


; to the industries increases heavily. 


AAUTHIORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT’ CoMMENT 


Economic V alue of Medical Examinations 
For Tradustrial Employes Declared Great 


Declared Feasible Should Be Followed by Annual Check for Minor Ail- 


ments, Georgia Commissioner of Health Asserts. 


The industrial 


thousands of dollars and the workers of 
the country untold suffering and loss of 
earnings if the workers can be educated, 
when he contracts a cold, to protect his 
| fellow worker, 


Dr. T. F. Abercombe, 
State Commissioner of Health 


the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions 
at Atlanta, Ga, im an address on Sep- 
tember 28, The address was made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 

Dr. Abercombe pointed out that big 
industries recognize the economie value 
of health work to their employes and 
urged that physical examinations be 
made of emploves on entrance to any in- 
dustry, to be followed up by a yearly 
check to catch minor ailments that 
might develop. 

He also urged that special study be 
made of nonindustrial accidents resulting 
from overwork and fatigue during work- 
ing hours and that the spread of colds 
and grippe receive more careful consider- 
ation. 

Following is the 
dress: 

In recent years the question of the 
health of the industrial employe has as- 
sumed great significance in the field of 
curative and preventive medicine. Health 
1S a great industrial asset, Alarge num- 


full text of the ad- 


sums of money to 
physically fit, They find that it 
from an economic standpoint. 

One concern employing 4,500 employes 
found, before instituting medica] service, 
that they were losing from cost of illness 
due to sickness, $67,500; cost of absence 
from sickness, $150,000; production loss 


Pays 


from sickness on the job, $50,000; loss to | 


workers in wages, $162,000; loss th rough 


reduced earning capacity, $40,000; medi- 
cal expense to workers, $45,000; public | 


expense and charitable relief, $56,000; 
total, ‘$570,500. 

The justification for industrial moedi- 
cine lies not only in the reduction of 
absence from sickness, but also in the 


prolongation of lives of usefulness of the | 
experienced employes. | 


older and more 
We have no statistics on this subject, and 
it will bea long time before the ultimate 
effect can be appraised. 
Average Span of Life 
Fixed at 58 Years 

Our present knowledge indicates that 


while the average length of life has been | 


increased as a whole, that of the 
dustrial population 
tive increase. Hackett, in his “Health 
Maintenance in Industry,” says that the 
blacksmith dies at the age of 55, 
the machinist at 44 years of age, 11 
years earlier. The average span of huuman 
life of all classes 1s 58 years. 

If medical service can prolong the life 
and usefulness of the skilled machinist 
even fora few years, the benefit will be 
substantial, This could be accomplished 
by a thorough physical examination of 
the applicant hnd a check-up or reexami- 
mation once a year of each individual. 
In this way minor ailments that would 
affect the earning capacity of the indi- 
vidual will be caugcht and remedied, and 
prevent a loss to the individual as well 
as to the industry which he is serving. 

The physical examination will reveal, 
in one instance, bad teeth; in another, 
defective vision; amother, a quiescent case 
of tuberculosis; smother, an old case of 
venereal disease, another, some 
heart affection. Many of these are not 
advanced to the stage that would cause 
a rejection, but if taken in hand and 
handled properly will keep the individual 
on his feet, and his earning capacity will 
not be seriously? impaired. 

Industrial accidents cause probably 
about 25 per cent of the disabilities, and 
when studied closely and thoroughly in 


in- 


many instances will be found to have a} 
i 


direct relationship to some physical im- 
pairment such as ill health, fatigue, or 
worry. An employe worried, in ill 
health, or fatigued may be compared to | 
@ machine operating when not im good 
working condition. Any one of a nun. | 
ber of things, accidents among them, are | 
liable to happen in consequence. And | 
accidents cost money. Statistics further 
show that the average industrial worker 
is absent from duty six to nine days each 
year due to insigenificant ailments. In | 
the case of salaried workers this loss | 
falls wholly on the industries; while in | 
the case of hourly paid workers the loss 
is divided—the worker losing the wages, | 
the concern the output. s | 

Where absenteeism lasts so long as to | 
require workers being replaced, the loss | 
Esti- | 
mates vary as to the cost of hiring an | 
employe, but besides the first cost wastes | 
of one kind and another are involved. | 
Often the worker is no better in health 
than the one replaced. The accident 
hazard is increased, output lessened and 


cooperation of teachers, have made an | 
age-grade study of their schools. They 
have tabulated and analyzed the causes 
for retardation, and are now working 
out remedial neasures, In making both | 
mid-term and final promotions, principals | 
utilize teachers’ marks, and mental and 
educational tests. In each school ( prin- 
cipal and teachers give the tests, tabu- 
late, and interpret results. In the age- 
grade study and in the promotion pro- 
grams the supervisor is consulted only 
when questions arise. When there is 
any doubt concerning the ability of a/| 
principal to conduct the work. efficiently | 
the supervisor Girects it more closely. 
The supervisor who plans hei. pro- 
gram so as to coordinate the efforts of 
all those working directly in the school 
system, and who keeps the program 
within the range of the ability of her 


world would be saved | defective work increased. 


of 
Georgia, told the annual convention of 


keep their workers | 


has shown no rela- | 


and | 


slight | 


Here is an- 
other economic reason why big business 
is interested in health. 


Tw® new indystries just opened in 
Georgia for business within the last few 
weeks are giving their employes thors 
ough physical examinations. One is the 
Johnson & Johnson Manufacturing Co. 
at Gainesville. They are providing, be- 
sides the physical examination, thor- 
oughly sanitary and up-to-date equipped 
houses for their employes to live in, The 
Pullman Co. is the other one. They are 
just opening shops in Atlanta, and are to 
be commended for the medical service 
they are providing for their employes. 
Many of the older concerns are provid- 
ing medical service of various degrees. 


Medical Examination 


Will Detect Minor Defects 

| The medical examination, in addition 
to catching the major defects which 
mean a direct loss to the industry or con- 
cern, Will alse catch submerged or minor 
defects that will mean the prevention of 
la breakdown at some future date. 

| As to results accomplished from the 
direct application of health work to in- 
dustries, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s figures are probably more ac- 
curate than any others we have. Their 
statement for the year ending December 


| in excess of gencral mortality improve- 
ment numbered 240,000 people; lives 
| saved among policyholders in 1926, as 
compared to the death rate in 1911, 63,- 
| 330 people. 
plication of protective health measures 
| to industrial workers they paid 63,330 
| fewer death claims. This means that 
| not only fewer death claims were paid, 
but it also means happiness and well- 
| being for thousands of families. 

| There is one other phase of industrial 
health that should be mentioned and 





; done at present. That is, in studying 
| the figures of absenteeism it is found 
that influenza, grippe and colds head the 
list. Nonindustrial accidents come next. 

Just a word about influenza. Those of 
us who have made a study of the spread 
jof this group of diseases—influenza 
| grippe and colds—know that they are 
| spread by contact; that is, from the sick 
| person to the well person. It will be 
| necessary for us to educate the industrial 

worker that whenever he has a cold of 
any kind he must protect his neighbor 
worker from the secretions of his nose, 
| mouth and throat. If we can do this, we 
will save the industrial world thousands 
of dollars and the workers untold suffer- 
ing and loss of earnings. 

In conclusion, I think it can be safely 
| said that big industries recognize the 
| economic value of health and health work 
| to the industrial employe. Physical ex- 
aminations should be made on entrance 
to any industry. These should be fol- 
lowed by a yearly check-up to catch mi- 
nor ailments that might show up. 

Special study should be given to the 
| nonindustrial accidents which happen 
from overwork and fatigue during work- 
| ing hours. 

Also, the matter of the spread of colds 
and grippe should be given more careful 
consideration. 





|\French Patent Applications 
Set Record Number in 1926 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| their applications for Fernch patents 
| later than normally allowed by law. 

| The number of patents granted to 
| United States citizens reached 1,510, out 
of a total for the whole of North and 
| South America of 1,580. 

| British applicants were granted 1,087 
| patents, while 10,711 patents were deliv- 
| ered to French citizens. 

The figure for Germany which had 
| reached 3,067 in 1913 and which fell to 
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Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Preparing 
) Maps of 37 Airways 


Route Between Kansas City 


and *“oline First of Series 
to Be Completed. 


Work Is Progressing 
} 


Issues of Army Air Corps and 
Hydrographic Are to Be 
Supplemented. 


One of the series of -airway “strip” 
maps in process of preparation by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce is available, according to an 
oral statement September 28, by the 
Aeronautics Branch. It is No. 105, cov- 
ering the Moline-Kansas City route. 

Work is progressing, it was stated, on 
maps No. 102, covering Dallas-Oklahomy 
City; No. 103, Oklahoma City-Wichita; 
and No. 104, Wichita-Kansas City. These, 
however, will not be ready for several 
months, it was said, 


The full list of these maps, which are 
similar in general to those of the Army 
Air Corps and the Hydrographic Office 
of the Navy and are in colors showing 
courses and elevations, includes 37 routes. 
These will be issued as fast as the sur- 
veys of the routes are completed. 


Prepared Maps Listed. 


The Department of Commerce has 
made public the list of department maps 
contemplated, and the lists of Air Corps 
and Hydrographic Office maps, many of 
which are available. Following is the 
complete list of maps to be issued by the 
Department of Commerce: 


101, Galveston-Houston-Dallas; 102, 
Dallas-Oklahoma City; 103, Oklahama 
City-Wichita; 104, Wichita-Kansas Ci™ 
105, Kansas City-Moline; 106, Pilot- 
town-New Orleans; 107, New Orleans- 
Jackson; 108, Jackson-Memphis; 109, 
Memphis-St. Louis; 110, St. Louis-Chi- 
cago. 

111, Chicago-Milwaukee; 112, Mil- 
waukee-Twin Cities; 113, Twin Cities- 
Fargo; 114, Cincinnati-Indianapolis-Chi- 
cago; 115, Cincinnati-Dayton-Cleveland; 
116, Cleveland-Buffalo; 117, Milwau- 
kee-Grand Rapids-Detroit; 118, Detroit- 
Buffalo; 119, Buffalo-Albany; 120, Al- 
bany-Boston. 

121, New York-Albany; 122, Albany- 
Montreal; 123, Miami-West Palm Beach- 
Titusville; 124, Tampa-'Titusville; 125, 
Titusville-Jacksonville; 126, Jacksonville- 
Atlanta; 127, Birmingham-Atlanta; 128, 
Atlanta-Greensboro; 129, Greensboro- 
Richmond; 130, Richmond-Washington. 

131, Pueblo-Cheyenne; 1382, Los An- 
geles-Las Vegas; 183, Las Vegas-Mil- 
ford; 134, Milford-Salt Lake City; 135, 
Salt Lake City-Boise; 136, Boise-Pasco; 
137, Pasco-Seattle. 

Issues of Army Air Corps. 

Air Corps Laps: The Army Air Corps- 
Engineer maps, which were publiched or 
in progress prior to the passage of the 
air commerce act, cover the following 
route., 

The program includes 52 maps, of 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.1 
1,113 in 1923 rose to 1,543 in 1925 and to 
2,113 in 1926. 

The total mumber of patents issued in 

} France from 1791 to the end of 1926 now 
reaches 738,482. 

The total mumber of trade-marks reg- 
istered in 1926 reached 18,618, of which 
3,479 came from the International Regis- 
tration Office in Berne. This figure com- 

| pares with 20,631 registrations in 1925. 

The total mumber of trade-marks reg- 
istered in France since December 27, 
1857, to the end of 1926 reached 575,808, 
of which 520,322 were French and 55,586 
foreign. 
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é Supreme Court Has 
562 Cases Docketed 


For Coming Session 


Tribunal Convenes 


Highest 
on October 3 for First Sit- 
ting of Term. 


Day Call Is Announced 


Five Matters of Litigation from 
Last Meeting Still Under 
Advisement of Court. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
xeting contracts against outside attack 
so as to make the cooperative market 
system practical and effective. 
This is a proceeding, under 
tucky Declaratory Judgment Act and in- 
volves the 
of that State. The case was argued 
February 23, 1927, by Allan D. Cole for 
the plaintiff in error and by Aaron Sa- 
it for the defendant in error. (The 
“United States Daily, Index Page 4378, 


Vol. I). 

Validity of Oil Lease in Question. 

The question of the validity of 
so-called Teapot Dome lease in Naval 
Petroleum Reserve, No. 3, Wyoming, is 
also before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for decision, 
having heard arguments on April 13, 
1927, in the case of the Mammoth Oil 
Company, Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Company, and Sinclair Pipe Line Com- 
pany, Petitioners, v. United States of 
America, No. 140. 


It was contended for the United States | 
in the argument of this case that there | 


| Additional Judges 


Transport Co. v. | 


was no one charge of illegality that was 
presented +1 the case of the Pan Amer- 
ican Petroleum and 
United States, recently decided, regard- 


ing the leasing of the Naval Petroleum | 
Reserves in California which could not | 


be applied in this case. The arguments 
in the case were made by 
Lacey and Martin W. Littleton for the 


petitioners and by Owen J. Roberts and | 


former Senator Atlee Pomerene for the 
United States. (The United 
Daily, Index Page 443, Vol. II.) 
case is now under advisement. 


This 


Taxing Statute of State Involved. 


The validity of a statute of the State 
of Pennsylvania under which corporate 
taxicab operators are taxed accbrding to 
gross revenues and noncorporate taxi- 
cab operators are not taxed in like man- 
ner is the question presented in the 
ease of Quaker: City 
Plaintiff in Error, v. The Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, No. 139. 





the Ken- | 


validity of the Bingham Act | 


the | 


the court | 


John W. | 


States | 


Cab Company, | 


This case has been under advisement | 
since arguments were heard on April | 


20, 1927. The Case was argued by Owen 
J. Roberts for the plaintiff in error and 
by John Robert Jones for the defendant 
in error. 
dex Page 556, Vol. II.) 

A suit to compel the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to consider 
a claim is under advisement. The case 
is that of the United States ex rel. 
Skinner and Eddy Corporation, Peti- 
tioner, v. J. R. McCarl, Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, No. 30. 


Suit Against Comptroller General. 

The questions, as presented in 
brief for the Government, are: 

(1) Whether, assuming that the Comp- 
troller General has jurisdiction over the 


(The United States Daily, In- | 





Study Shows Use of Benzol Produces 


Chrenic Poisoning in Women Workers || 


Women’s Bureau Announces 


Result of Research Made by 


New York State Agency in Six Different Factories. 


An investigation of the use of benzol 
in Six factories in New York State dis- 
closes that it produced chronic poison- 
ing in workers exposed to its fumes, ac- 


cording to announcement of the Women’s | 


Bureau, Department of Labor, on Sep- 
tember 28, based upon a report of the 
New York State Bureau of Women in 
Industry. 

The factories selected for the inquiry, 
it is stated, represented the tire and rub- 
ber goods industry, camera manufactur- 
ing, sanitany tin can making, and the 
application of benzol rubber cement to 
erepe rubber Of the women ex- 
posed directly to benzol fumes, 38.6 per 
cent showed evidence of poisoning and 
22.8 per cent of those indirectly ex- 
posed showed evidence of such poison- 
ing, it was said. 

The announcement, 
lows: 

Benzol, as used in six factories in New 
York State, is declared to produce chronic 
poisoning in virtually one out of every 
three women workers exposed to its 


soles, 


in full text, fol- 


fumes. 


| Benzol Poisons Through 


Inhalation of Its Fumes 

Dr. Alice Hamilton’s book, “Industrial 
Poisons in the United States,” published 
in 1925, stated the need for more in- 
formation on the subject of bezene (ben- 
zol) poisoning, and the fact that its ten- 
dency to hemorrhage made it especially 
dangerous for women and girls, The 
following year the National Safety Coun- 


, cil reported its findings in a similar tone, 


and as a result of these and other 
studies, the New York Bureau decided to 





Speed Up Litigation 


Attorney General Announces 
Reduction of Federal Cases 
in District Courts. 


The Attorney General, John G. Sar- 
gent, has just announced orally that 
there are approximately 6,000 fewer 
cases before the United States district 
courts than were pending a year ago. 
At that time the Attorney General 
made public data concerning the condi- 
tion of the dockets in these courts for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, as 
compared with the previous fiscal year. 

He attributed the reduction in cases to 
a speeding up of government litigation. 
The increased number of judges provided 
for by Congress has been a factor, in his 
opinion. 

The total number of cases, embracing 
civil and criminal actions, private suits 
and bankruptcy cases, in the United 
Sttaes courts on June 30, 1927, he said, 


| was 149.302, against a total of 155,307 


| at the close of the previous fiscal year. 


the | 


Civil cases instituted in the district 
courts in the fiscal year 1927 numbered 
17,887, those terminated 19,952, and at 
the close of the year there were pending 
16,443 cases. 

These figures for civil cases in which 
the Department of Justice was interested 


| stand against the 1926 fiscal year record 


claim, its presentaton to him, followed | 


by his refusal to act upon it, is not 


such a compliance with Section 951 of |! 


the Revised Statutes as to permit the 
petitioner to introduce proof of the claim 
in the trial of any suit now pending 
or hereafter brought by the United 
States against the petitioner. 


(2) Whether the duty to consider the 
claim rests upon the Comptroller Gen- 
eral under section 305 of the Budget 
and Account Act or upon the Shipping 
Board under Subdivision (c) of Section 
2 of the Merchant Marine Act of June 
5, 1920. 

The case was argued before the court 
on April 18, 1927, by Gardner P. Lloyd 
for the United States ar * by Louis 
for the petitioner. (The United States 
Daily, Index Page 513, Vol. II). 

Original Case Pending. 

The case of the State of New Mexice, 
Complainant, v. the State of Texas, No. 
2, Original, is also pending under ad- 
visement. 

This is an original suit in 
brought by the State ef New Mexico 
against the State of Texas, the prin- 
cipal object of which is to have 
location of the boundary line between 
the two States along the Rio Grande 
River determined. 

Arguments on exceptions to the Mas- 


of 17,504 cases commenced, 17,236 ter- 
minated, and 18,455 pending at the close 
of the year, June 30, 1926. 

Of the criminal cases in fiscal year 
1927 there were commenced 64,614, ter- 


| minated 67,279 and pending, at the close 


of the fiscal year, 35.286, against the 


1926 fiscal year record of 68,582 cases 


commenced, 76,536 terminated and 38,858 


| pending June 30, 1926. 


Collections as the result of court judg- 
ments rendered in cases that came 


; through the Department of Justice for 
i the fiscal year 1927 totaled $14,916,291 
| against $17,429,898.48. These include all 


judgment collections by the Department 
of Justice, it was explained; but, it was 


| added, there are some collections that 


Titus | 


are turned directly into the Treasury- 
The cost of operation of the “legal end, 

Department of Justice proper,” the Bu- 

reau of Investigation, the United States 


| attorneys offices and special assistants, 
| books and supplies, ete., is about half a 
| million dollars less than a year ago, ac- 


| cording to these figures, 


equity | 
| . tea v. 


the | 


the 
General said. 


. Gallardo, Treasurer. 


10. No. 164, Gallardo v. Santini Fer- 


| tilizer Co. 


ter’s report were heard Januar) 4 and | 


5, 1927. 
dex Page 3833, Vol. 


(The United States Daily, 
II). Frank 


In- 


Ww. 


| ison Co. v. 


Clancy and Thornton Hardie appearing 


for the complainant and W. W. Turney, 
W. A. Keeliag, Jan Moody and Wallace 
Hawkins for the defendant. 

Day Call Anno-1nced. 

The Day Call for Monday, October 3, 
has been announced by the Clerk of the 
Court. The cases called for argument 
on that day are as follows: 

1. No. 111, Red Star 
Ass’n. v. City of Detroit. 

2. No. 88, Brooks v. Koonce, 
urer. 

3. No. 
States, 

4. No. 
lector. 

5. Nos. 176 and 177, Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. Co. v. Standard Oil Co. 
Kentucky. . 

6. No. 194, Barber Asphalt Co. 
Standard Asphalt and Paving Co. 

7. No.. 200, Lakewood Engineering 
Co. v. A. W. French & Co. 

8. Nos. 
v. Gallardo, Treasurer; Ordonez v. 
lardo, Treasurer; Insular Motor 
poration v. Gallardo, Treasurer, 
‘9. Nos. 214, 215 and 216, Valdez v. 
Gallardo, Treasurer; Fenley, Waymouth 


181, Swift & Co. v. The United 


154, Blodgett v. 


Holden, Col- 


Vv. 


Gal- 
Cor- 


211, 212 and 218, Smallwood | 


11. No. 136, Hudson Coal Co. v. 
Pennsylvania. 

12. No. 235, News Syndicate Co. v. 
New York Central R. R. Co. 

13. No. 188, Southern California Ed- 
Herminghaus. 
14. No. 152, Mason v. 
15. No. 156, Willeutts, collector, 

ton Dairy Company. 


16. No. 157, the United States v. 


Rouptzahn. 
vy. Mil- 


Mc- 


| Farland. 


17. No. 167, Tucker v. Alexander, Com- 


| missioner. 


18. No. 210, Blair, Commissioner, Vv. 


| Oesterlien Machine Company. 


Motor Drivers | 


19. No. 218, Liberty National Bank v. 


| Bear, trustee. 


Treas- | 
| Colonial Trust Company; Lewellyn, 


nal Company v. the United 


of | 


| Bryant v. 


20. Nos. 219-220, Heiner, collector, v. 
for- 
mer collector, v. Colonial Trust Company. 
21. No. 240, Brimstone Railroad & Ca- 
States. 
22. No. 13, Fenwick v. Myers, prosecut- 
ing attorney. 
23. No. 43, People of 
Zimmerman. 
110, Donnelly vy. 


New York ex rel 
24, No. the United 
States. 
25. No. 
keness. 
26. No. 
States. 
27. No. 
States. 
28. No. 
States, 


175, The United States v. Ber- 


185, Marron vy. the United 


195, Segurola v. the United 


226, Gambino yv, the United 


Gallarda, Salibiawers Portela | 


| Investigate conditions among New York 
\* women workers, 
In the report under discussion, the New 


York bureau states that benzol, a distil- 


lation of coal tar, poisons through the 
| inhalation of its fumes, which are heavier 
| | 


| than air. 
and the 


Where it is used as a solvent, 
daily inhalation of the 
occurs, cases of chronic poisoning may be 
expected. Its harmful effect in chronic 
cases is due to its direct destructive ac- 
tion on the blood and blood-forming or- 

gans, though it also acts 
and a nerve irritant. 


fumes 


as 


The condition may 
at a more or less mild chronic state for 
years or it may develop suddenly with 
great seriousness and perhaps fatal con- 
| sequences. The fact that pregnancy 
is a particularly predisposing condition 
makes it of extreme importance in the 
health both of the working mothers and 
of their children. 


remain stationary 


The risk of poisoning is not limited to 
those who work directly with benzol; 
workers Who are indirectly exposed 





benzol is used are subject to its effect 
also. Even among women who did not 
show definite signs of 
than one-third suffer from 
most of which in all probability are 
caused by exposure to benzol. Contrary 
to the findings of certain other surveys, 
which have reported cases to be more 
common among younger workers, the 
New York report states that susceptibil- 
ity appears to be about equally marked 
among young and older workers. 


| Study Was Made 
In Six Factories 

The six State factories chosen for the 
study represented the tire and rubber- 
goods industry, camera manufacturing, 
sanitary tin can making, and the applica- 
tion of benzol-rubber cement to crepe 
rubber soles, and examination of 79 ex- 
posed women workers gave clear chronic 
cases in 25, or 32 per cent (the same per 
cent found in the National Safety Coun- 
cil study as “strongly suggesting” benzol 
poisoning. 

Five women among the remainder of 
the 79 were suspected cases, and clinical 
histories were obtained from factory 
authorities concerning three other women, 
in whom the poisoning had advanced to 
such a degree that hospital treatment 
was necessary. Two of these last cases 
resulted fatally. 

Of the women exposed directly to ben- 

| zol fumes, the per cent showing evidence 
of poisoning was 38.6; ef those indirectly 
exposed, to the fumes, 22.8 per cent 
showed such evidence. ~The periods of 
exposure ranges from two months to 
11 years; in the single latter case, a 
mild form of the poisoning had probably 
been present for a long time. 

The indication seems to be that where 
susceptibility exists it tends to develop 
during the first year, though of course 
other factors, such as severity of ex- 
posure, which cannot be evaluated, enter 
into the result. é 


Franker Attitude on Part 
Of Employers Advocated 


The recommendations made in the re- 
port include: More thorough knowledge 
of the characteristics of benzol and a 
franker attitude on the part of employ- 

| ers toward the risk involved in its use; 
the absolute doing away with such use 
except in connection with efficient sys- 
tems of loca! exhaust ventilation (which 
| reduce, though they do not eliminate, 
the danger); thorough and persistent 
medical supervision of exposed workers 
—the only means of preventing the de- 
| velopment of a chronic condition; the 
| use of substitutes wherever possible; and 


by exposure, whether direct or not. 

The fact that the use of benzol for 
| industrial purposes is increasing rapidly 
in the United States, 
tory substitutes in many connections are 
obtainable, makes it of 
| tance that’each State should 
gate its own hazards in this connection. 


Court to Decide Scope 


[Continued from ae 1 Oe 
assessment provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, or in deciding what relief 
| should be granted in applying the special 
| assessment provisions, may be reviewed 
| by the Board of Tax Appeals and by the 

courts. 

It is contended in the brief for the 
petitioner that the Board of Tax Appeals 
| had no jurisdiction to review the deter- 
mination of the 1918 tax because the 
Commissioner did not determine that 
| there was a deficiency for that taxable 
year, 

It is also argued that Congress did not 
intend that the Board of Tax Appeals 
shoula have jurisdiction to review the 
Commissioner’s computation of a war- 
profits and excess-profits tax made _ pur- 
suant to the provisions of sections 327 

| and 328 of the revenue act of 1918, or to 
review his decision that no case existed 

| for the application of the special assess- 
ment method, 


Labor Convention to Hear 
Secretary James J. Davis 


The Secretary of Labor, James*J. 
Davis, left Washington, D. C., on Sep- 
tember 28 for Los Angeles, where on Oc- 
tober 4 he will speak before the 47th 
annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, it was stated orally at 
the Department of Labor. The conven- 
tion’s sessions begin on October 3, it was 
added. 

Secretary Davis plans return to 
Washington about the middle of Octo- 

| ber, it was said at the Department. 


to 


| through merely working in rooms where | 


Service Certificates 


though satisfac- | 


supreme impor- | 
investi- | 


7 


; pay his respects to the 





the 





| Lakes 
a narcotic | 


Lawrence 


| of 
| ington, 


| Secretarial 


The Preside ‘nt’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
September 28, 1927. 


Frederick H. Gil- 
Massachusetts, called to 


10 a. m. Senator 
lett (Rep.), of 
President. 
10:30 a. m. Director 
of the Budget General 
called to 
the President, 

11:15 a. m. Sen 
lar (Dem.), of Tennessce, called to urge 
President to cal! 


of the Bureau 
Herbert M. Lord 
budget 


discuss matters 


ator 
an extra session 
of Congress to provide 
to close crevasses in 


the Mississippi 


| River caused by the recent flood. 


11:30 a. m. President of the 
Tidewater Association 
William L. Harding, 
discuss the Great 
waterway project. 

Dr. J. Franklin 
Carnegie Institution 
called. Subject of 

not announced. 

12:30 p. m. The National Council of 
Catholic Women called to pay their re- 
spects to the President. 

of Day. 
staff and 


Former 
Governor of Towa, 


called to 


12 Noon. 
the of Wash- 


conference 


Remainder with 


mail 


Engaged 
answering 


| correspondence. 


poisoning, more | 
| 
symptoms | 


| 


Found to Be Altered 


Secret 
That Change Is 
Penitentiary Offense. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to alter a ten-dollar bill, for instance. 


Chief of 


Warns 


Service 


| It is punishable by penitentiary sentence. 


‘| them, 


| to reduce the yield 


| Of Board of Tax Appeals | 


Attorney | | the East. 


| well 


“The courts have treated these cases 
with more or less leniency, dependent on 
the circumstances developed by inquiry 
and investigation, but the act of altera- 
tion nevertheless is matter of grave 
concern. These adjusted certificates are 
Government obligations, ss much so as 
any other Government obligation, and it 
is just as grave a crime to change any- 
thing on one of these certificates as it is 
to alter in any way the currency that 
passes through the public’s hands. 

“We have found in one or two cases 
that there are some persons who have 
made a practice of altering these cer- 
tificates for the veterans, claiming to be 
authorized by the Veterans’ Bureau to do 
so. We can reach that class of people 
so imposing on the veterans, under crim- 
inal laws. The men who obtained the 
loans in these cases were innocent of 
wrong intent. But in aggravated cases, 


a 


where there was deliberate intent on the | 


part of the veteran secking the loans, a 
deliberate intent to defraud the Govern- 
ment, we insist on prosecution to the 
full extent of the law. 

“World War veterans having these cer- 
tificates must bear in mind that they 
must not be altered.” 

The Veterans Bureau announced orally 
September 28 that the banks so far have 
made 515,650 loans on certificates to vet- 
erans, amounting to $48,223,468. The 
Bureau also has made 325,000 loans to 
amounting to approximately $31,- 
009,000. 

The- Bureau has among the records 
sent in by the banks records of renewal 
of loans amounting to $579.317. There 
also have been paid or redeemed in this 
connection, the Bureau stated, 1,116,368 
notes, amounting to $11,570,389. 

The Bureau stated that alterations or 


| mutilation of notes were maiters taken 


up by the banks and the Department of 
Justice, not the Veterans Bureau, was 
the agency which had jurisdiction in the 
matter. 


‘Farm Index Pr Pric ices 


the wording of workmen’s compensation | 
acts to cover cases of poisoning incurred | 


Increase Five Points 


October Review of Crop Condi- 
tions Shows Improvement 
Over Year Ago. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
an average crop, something under 400,- 
000,000 bushels, blight and rot tending 
below earlier fore- 
casts. Late fruit is a substantially 
smaller crop than last year, especially in 


ingly higher and Western apple districts 
are faring better than they did. 

“This just the critical time for 
corn. Warm September weather did a 


is 


lot to mature the grain but light frosts | 


have left their mark lately in northern 
valleys while the big, general freeze is 
presumably not far ahead. Even if frost 


holds off two weeks yet a substantial 


portion of the corn will be small ears, | 
soft, wormy or otherwise low in quality. | 


In general the corn territory west of 
the Mississippi has a much better crop 
than east of the river. The 
shortage presumably will send 
lighter hogs to market; it may 
restrict breeding somewhat for 
pigs. But there may be more feedable 
corn than has been thought likely. 


Cattle Industry On Upgrade. 


act to 


“Western cattle and sheep are mov- , 
ing down out of the high ranges, and | 


long trainloads of marketable stocks 
are coming edstward. The beef cattle 
industry is unquestionably-on the up- 
grade. Sheep raisers are still doing 
and are confident, though more 
than one note of caution against over- 
expansion has been raised in responsi- 
ble quarters. The dairy industry is in 
good shape.” 
Summing up 
production and returns, the Bureau 
says “it can probably be cailed an av- 
erage year for the South; for the wheat 


the season’s 


belt a good year in the North and a fair | 
year in the South; for the corn belt a | 
fair year in the West, but a pvor year } 
in the East; for the Far West a good | 


year in the 
Northwest.” 


range States and Pacific 


with | 
Kenneth McKel- | 
funds with which | 
Great | 


Lakes-St. | 


Jameson, | 


Apple prices are correspond- | 


corn 
some | 
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| Prohibition Bureau Reor ganization Retarded Charges Involving 
| By Delays in Examination of Applicants | 


Assistant and Deputy Commissioners and Administrators 
| to Be Appointed Nov. 1, It Is Announced. 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Seymour Lowman, in charge of Prohibi- 
tion, announced orally September 28, that 
because of handicaps in the examination 
| of applicants by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the reorganization of the Prohi- 
bition Bureau on a civil service basis will 
not begin until approximately 
ber 1. 

The Civil Service Commission has in- 
formed the Treasury Department, he 
said, that it has been unable, through 
lack of funds and a rush of applicants, 
| to complete the examination as rapidly 
as had been expected. Mr. Lawman un- 
derstands, he said, that there are approx- 
imately 20,000 applicants for the 5,500 
positions available. 

The Commission informed 
Treasury Department, he added, that 
| the list of eligibles for appointment as 

assistant and deputy prohibition com- 

missioners and to the positions 
district administrators will not be cer- 
tified until about November 1. The 
rank and file of the personnel of the 
| prohibition enforcement service, he 
| said, probably will not be appointed for 
several months. 


has 


of 25 


Novem- | 


une | 


| 


| 


Several changes in personnel of the 


administrators, he said, will 
result from the examinations. 
tions are that the administratiy 
who are assigned to Washington will not 
be affected. 

Examiantions for the positions 
ministrators, he said, are in 
and are almost completed. 
tions of applicants for 
agents, clerks and similar 
not begun. 

Mr. Lowman stated that 
agents are inefficient or undesirable 
being gradually eliminated from 
personnel. He _ said he believed 
most of the prohibition agent 
their provided they 
quired examinations. 

The resignation of A. A. Catterall, 
sistant prohibition administ: 
New Orleans district, was announced by 
the Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
Doran, on September 28. Mr. Catterall 
has been recently engaged in permissive 
work at Newark, N.-J., Dr. 
The New Orleans district 
Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas. 


progress 
Examina- 
positions as 
places have 


the 


will retain 
posts, pass the re- 
as- 


ator for the 


Alabama _ and 





Federal Court Drops 


Charges of Contempt | 


Case Involves 
fair Tactics in Sale of 
Cash Registers. 


ates District Court for 
Ohio, western 
the Federal 
the 


United St 
the southern district of 
division, at the instance of 
Government, has dismissed 


The 


Calvin U. Whiffen and others, 
ing charges of unfair tactics in the sale 
of cash registers. The Department an- 
nounced that charges against 22 de- 
fendants in the case will be pressed. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

It was announced today by the 


De- 


partment of Justice that the Depart- | 
ment moved to dismiss charges of con- | 


tempt of court against 70 defendants in 
the case of United States of America v. 
Calvin U. Whiffen et al., now pending 
in the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of Ohio, 


Western Division, and the Court granted | 
the motion of the Government and dis- | 


missed the charge against these de- 


fendants. 
Begun in 1925. 


This case was begun by the Depart- 


ment in November, 1925, against a large | 


number of salesmen and sales agents of 
the National Cash Register Company, 


charging them with unfair tactid in the | 


sale of cash registers, in violation of 


the decree entered against the National 
Successors to General Wood | 


Cash Register Company in February, 
1916. This decree was the result of a 
suit brought against the company under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. It was 
further noted that the company itself 
is not named as a defendant in the 
charges of contempt, but the case is di- 
rected only against certain employes of 
the company. 
Case Not Closed. 

The dismissal of the charges against 
the 70 defendants in this case, it was 
stated, does not mean the 
the case. Fe ee are still pending 
against 22 def i I ~inst these 
the case will i aed The bulk of 
the testimony in the case has already 
been taken in ~arious parts of the coun- 
try before a special examiner appointed 
by the court; and it is expected the 
balance of the testimony will be taken 
before the court itself at Cincinnati 
early in December. 


Action on St. Paul 


Reorganization Urged | 


Authority to Acquire C., M. & 
St. P. at “Earliest Practi- 
sable Date” Asked. 


[Continued from Page 1. ] 
figure safely within the ¢ arning capacity 
of the property.” oe 

Over $185,000,000 of obligations ma- 
turing between 1925 and 1934 are funded 


into long-term obligations. The new 


financing mortgage and the underlying ! 


general mortgage bonds, made available 
by the reorganization plan, make ade- 
quate provision for financing future re- 
quirements upon reasonable terms, 
Every day’s delay costs the property 
$2,000 in interest alone, which will 
saved in the reorganization and retards 


ficiency in the public service. The com- 


pletion of the reorganization should not | 


| longer be delayed.” 


ber 29. 


Reduc tion Show: n 


Telegraphic returns from 68 cities 
with a total population of 
the week ended September 24 
a mortality rate of 10.7 per 1,000 
against 11.3 fer the corresponding week 
of last year, the Department of Com- 
merce announced in the weekly health re- 
port issued September 28. 

The annual rate for 67 cities was given 
as 12.4 for the 38 weeks of 1927, as 
against a rate of 13.5 for the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1926. 

The highest rate, 25.4, appe.red for 
St. Louis, Mo., for the week, and the 
lowest, 6.5, for Milwaukee, Wis. The 
highest infant mortality rate, 135, 
pears for Lowel’ Mass., and the lowest 
for Cambridge, Mass., “Irie, Pa., Bed- 
| ford, Mass., and Tacoma, Wash., which 
| reported no infant mortality. 


Alleged Un-| 


charges | 
of contempt of court against 70 defend- | 
ants in the case of United States versus | 
involv- |! 


| employes’ 
Any action taken in this situation will | 


closing of | 


| ber of the House Insular 
| mittee, visited the Philippines two years | 


be | 


the return of the system to its full ef- | 


Arguments on the application are to | 
}\be heard by the Commission on Septem- | 


In Mortality Rate 


30,000,000 for | 
indicate | 


as | 


ap- | 


Nav: y Department May 


Lengthen Furloughs 
U c 


Extension Period for Laid- 
Off Workers in Navy Yard 
Needed to Preserve Rights 


The possibility of extending the fur- 


| lough period of men laid off at the Phil- 


adelphia Navy Yard so as to preserve 


for them certain is 


rights 
being studied by the Department of the 
Navy, the Secretary, Curtis D. Wilbur, 
stated orally on September 28, 

Mr. Wilbur said that the period ordi- 
narily allowed for furlough was 30 days, 
and that in order to extend the time 
it would be necessary to set aside a 
Departmental ruling. “I will go as far 
as I can to help these men,” he stated, 
“not only because of interest in 
men themselves, but also because the 
exigency of the service depends upon 
keeping the group together.” If the 
men are considered on furlough at such 
a time as funds become available for 
resumption of ‘work o nthe “ 
he explained, 


retirement 


the retirement and other 
rights will be saved. 


also apply at the other Navy Yards, at 
which work has been discontinued be- 
cause of the failure of the second de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, Mr. Wilbur 
stated. 


Names Are Suggested for 


Representative Robert L. Bacon 
(Rep.), of Westbury, N. Y., announced 
orally at the White House on September 
28 that he plans to confer shortly with 
President Coolidge on the Philippine sit- 
uation in its entirety. This, he said, 
would include the filling of the vacancy 
in the Governorship of the Islands 
caused by the death of Gen. Leonard 
Wood. He called at the White House 
September 28, but did not see the Pres- 
ident. 


Representative Bacon, who is a mem- 


PUTTING THE 


Affairs Com- , 


probably | 
Indica- } 
officials | 


of ad- 


whatever | 
are | 


that | 


Doran stated. | 
embraces ! 


Packers and Stockyards 


the | < 


Cattle Reweighing 
Heard by Mr. Jardine 


Traders’ Livestock Exchange ; 
Protests Collection of Two. 


Fees by Stockyards. 


Action Called ‘Unfair’ 
Practice Is Alleged to Be Cone 
trary to Packers and Stock- 
yards Act of 1921. 


Charees bro aght by the Traders’ Lives 


stock Exchange of Chicago against the 
practice of the Chicago Union Stockyards 
in collecting a fee for the re- 
the 
were discussed at a hearing before the 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, 
it 
fice of the Secretary. 


Company 


weighing of cattle in stockyards, 


September 28, was stated at the of- 

The Traders’ Exchange claims that the 
action of the Stockyards Company in 
fee to the 
Act of 1921, it 
the chief of the 
Rates and Registration Division, Bureau 


charging this is contrary 


was stated orally by 


of Animal Industry, G. N. Dagger. 

Mr. Dag- 
“have already been held by the 
Department in Chicago. The meeting 
today was for a final statement of the 
case before the Secretary, who will de- 
cide whether the act in question is be- 
ing violated.” 


“Hearings on this question,” 
ger said, 


Charge for Second Weighing. 

By way of explaining the controversy 
between the Traders’ Livestock Exchange 
and the Chicago Union Stockyards Com- 
pany, Mr. Dagger said: “When a farmer 
ships cattle to a commission merchant 
at the stockyards, he must pay a yard- 
age charge and also, among other fees, 
a charge for weighing. The weighing 
is always done by the stockyards com- 
pany. The cattle are then bought by 
traders and packers. . Traders, after 
grading, resell, and at that time the 
cattle are again weighed by the stock- 
yards company. The Chicago Union 
Stockyards Company has been charging 
for this second. weighing a fee equiva- 
lent to one-third of the first weighing 
charge. This amounts to 12 cents a head 


| on cattle, 8 cents on calves and 414 cents 


Gtiehwman? | on hogs and sheep. 


The Traders’ Live- 
stock Exchange contends that this prac- 


tice is by nature contrary to the act and 
is, 


in addition, unfair.” 

The Traders’ Livestock Exchange was 
represented by Attorney Frank Sulli- 
van, while Attorneys Ralph Shaw and 
Mark Potter spoke for the Chicago Union 
Stockyards Co., Mr. Dagger stated. 
Secretary Jardine did not indicate when 


|. he would issue a decision. 


ago and made a study of conditions in 
the Islands. 

Political considerations should not en- 
ter into the selection of a Governor of the 
Philippines, Mr. Bacon declared. Any 
one of the following would, he said, make 
an acceptable Governor: 

Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary 
of War in the Taft Administration; W. 
Cameron Forbes, of Boston, former 
Governor General of the Philippines; 
Gen. Frank McCoy, now supervising 
elections in Nicaragua, who spent several * 
years in the Philippines under General 
Wood, and the present Vice Governor 
General of the Philippines, Eugene Gil- 
more. 


$ ON BEAUTY 


On every side today, we hear that «style sells goods”’°—any 


sort of goods. Perfumes. 


Bathtubs. Automobiles. Radio. A 


long list of package merehandise. 


True. 


becomes “Just what exactly is style? 


\ demonstrated fact. 


Thereupon the question 


9” 


There are many elements in any definition of style, but 


one fundamental element which we might suggest is—Beautys 


Consciously or unconsciously people respond to Beauty. 


In advertising. 


are offered for sale. 


In the package. 


In the actual products that 


Many a shrewd manufacturer has put 


dollars in his pocket because he has discovered this simple fact. 


Emerson has remarked that 


for being.” 


\. 
register. 


‘Beauty is its own excuse 


Modern business has set it to operating the cash 
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Army Studying Plans to Mobiliz 
; For War, Says Chief of Staff 


Major General Charles P. Summerall De- 


scribes Measures Adopted to Assure Mil- 


itary Preparedness for Emergency. 


icontinued from Page 1.] 


cerned more with national aspirations or 
territorial aggrandizement than with jus- 
tice, and sees in military force a means 
to attain political ends that are unattain- 
able through normal, peaceful diplomatic 
» channels. 

It matters not whether these politi- 
eal end. be legitimate or illegitimate. 
The ultimatum sent to Serbia is a case 
in point. Frederick the Great entertained 
this view of preparedness. 

Our history as a nation shows that pre- 
paredness for aggression is foreign to 
our character. On the other hand we 
must not invite aggression by a reputa- 
tion for weakness. 

The diplomat who enters into an inter- 
national dispute is at a tremendous dis- 
advantage unless he has the assurance 
that his country is prepared to use the 
force necessary to prevent the other par- 
ties to the negotations from abandoning 
normal and peaceful methods of politi- 
cal action. As John Marshall, our great 
Chief Justice, said a century ago: 

“If we be prepared to defend ourselves, 
there will be little inducement to 
us.” 

In order that } 1 
ate the value of peace-time considera- 
tion to the problem of national 
I will endeavor to portray the 
revealed in our World War experience 
and the remedial measures adopted to 
prevent a similar in the fu- 
ture. 

You will recall that upon our entry 
into the World War the regiment was 
the largest unit actually existing in our 
peace-time organization of the Regular 

We had had 
equiva- 
lent to a brigade even a division, 
but there was permanent provision 
for units larger than a regiment. 

As a result, when we undertook the 
World War mobilization of even our 
small Regular Army and National Guard 
it was necessary to plan assembly points 
for divisions, organizations 
therefor, to provide higher command- 
ers and their staffs ard to create many 
auxiliary units which did not then exist. 
of you. know intimately the 


attack 


you may fu appreci- 
defense, 


defects 


* sityation 


rare concentrations of troops 
or 


no 


combine 


Some 


“confusion which resulted in the trans- | 


formation of infantry and cavalry units 
into field artillery. Signal 
talions, motor transport trains, motor- 
ized artillery, and many auxiliary units 
had to be created either in their en- 
tirety or through the disruption of some 
other type of organization. 
Year Required to Prepare 
Army for World War 

When finally there had been 
bled the units which were to constitute 
our divisions of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, additional personnel 
had to be procured and assigned to 
bring them to the requisite strength for 
war service. The war record of these 
units constitutes 
bravery and virility of our citizens, but 
the fact remains that it took 
year perfect the organization by 
which their services could be made ef- 
fective. 

I have in mind one regiment 
will exemplify my point. Of the 38th 
Infantry General Pershing reported: 


assem- 


to 


vision wrote one of the most brilliant 


pages in the annals of military history | 


in preventing the crossing at certain 
points on its front while on either flank 
the Germans, who had gained a footing, 
pressed forward. 

“Our men were firing in three direc- 
tions, met the German attacks with 
counter-attacks at critical points, 
succeeded in throwing two German di- 
visions into complet? confusion, captur- 
ing 600 prisons = 

That regiment organized in the 
summer of 1917 with a nucleus of about 
600 officers and men fy? 
lar army regiment. 
gained regimental size 
of about 1,000 volunteer recruits. 


wa 


Early in July it 
upon the receipt 


Prac- 


tically a year passed before it was ready | 
it | 


for the test of that battle wherein 
proved its great worth. 
So far I have dea 


Regular Army and 


sions. 

Into cantonments w men at a 
rate which heavily taxed arrangement 
for their shelter, supply and equipment. 
Often men were assigned to buildings 
before the last shingles on 
roofs. 

We improvised in many ways. 


were 


lery pieces. . 
Army to Study Plans 
For War Mobilization 
Hardly had some semblance of mili- 
tary organization been created in these 


divisions when they were disrupted by | 


reason of the necessity to provide per- 


sonnel for many units required overseas. | 


Army and Corps organizations had to 
be provided there and it was necessary 
to build up a service of supply in France 
to include units for construction and 
operation of railways, depots, repair 
plants and hospitalization facilities. 

We estimate that our military effec- 
tiveness was delayed at least three 
months by the necessity to complete ar- 
rangements which could well have been 
perfected in time of peace. Three 
months may be a fatal length of time in 
war. 

At Waterloo Napoleon anxiously 
awaited Grouchy or night to save him 
from failure. In 1870 Germany had 
crossed the frontier in force 14 days 
after the of mobilization orders 
and had administered a crushing defeat 


issue 


to the French in less than three months } 


after declaration of war. 

In contrast those defects in ou 
peace-time arrangements for the emer- 
gency of war, we are now engaged daily 
in study and plans to accomplish a 


to 


| percentage 
agricultural 


Corps bat- | 
| the unit is to be raised. 


; the 





over at 


which | 


: : oe . | that 
“A single regiment of the Third Di- | 


| surance of 


| mobilization 
and | 


om another regu- | 


: , ‘ | as 
with units of the | ha ie 
he National Guard. | ~ | ae oa 
m . : | cess be expected; and unless 
Fully as vexatious experience attended | | ; 


the organization of National Army divi- | 


| laid to the 


the | 


Sticks |, - 
triot 


substituted for guns and legs for artil- | 


| and 


| trained i 


' ward rez 


| and ability to effectively as 


for immediate 
as prescribed in the National Defense 
Act of 1920. Now we not only make 
provision for divisions but we give con- 
sideration to the requirements of an 
army such as the American Expedition- 
ary Force, subdivided into field armies 
and corps. 

Having set up on paper such a mod- 
ern military establishment which in- 
cludes even such auxiliaries as field 
bakeries, mobile laundries and construc- 
tion units, we have allocated to localities 
all units, not only of the army in the 
field but for the depots, hospitals, arse- 


“readiness” 


| nals and transportation centers which 


will be required outside the theater of 
operations. Furthermore, we have at- 
tempted to allocate units so as to prc 
vide for the expert personnel which may 
be expected in various localities. 

For instance, we know that an indus- 
trial community will contain a large 
of technicians, whereas an 
section will have a consid- 
erable number of horsemen. Therefore, 
as far as practicable, units, such 
signal corps battalions and motor trans- 
port companies, have been allocated to 
industrial whereas mounted 
units will from agricultural 


regions. 


as 


centers, 

be drawn 
The nning extends from the Wai 
Department down to include even com- 
panies, troops and batteries. In the War 
Department,we prescribe the number and 
kind of units and set up requirements fo 


| schools, training facilities, depdts, hos- 


pitals, arsenals, and other installations. 

The United States has been divided 
into nine Corps Areas on the basis 
military population. To each of these 
are allocated units and installations. At 
Corps Areas headquarters further 
determinations are made as to details. 

Finaily the planning extends down to 
a separate unit in a locality. There the 
commander thereof, whether it be a regi- 
ment, a battalion, a company, a troop, a 
battery, or an air squadron, gives con- 
sideration to the problems which would 
arise were his unit required to prepare 
for active service. 

His plans are the result of a physical 
survey of the facilities for shelter, stor- 
age, hospitalization, messing, transporta- 
tion, and training in the locality in which 
Training, sup- 
ply and administrative duties are dis- 
tributed among the company officers, so 
that upon receipt of orders to report at 
company rendezvous each one of 
these officers knows beforehand just what 


ot 


the 


| he has to do and what facilities are avail- 
| able. 


Training Is Main Factor 


| In Mobilizing Troops 


In mobilizing for war there are three 
important factors or rates to be consid- 
ered—the recruitment rate, the training 


abe 7 ; rate and the supply rate. Assuming that 
glorious proof of the 


Congress will pass a selective service 
law, the recruitment rate is the one 
which will cause the least delay. 

The suppis rate is the slowest, and, 
consequently, the governing rate. There- 
fore, in order to speed up mobilization, 
the manufacture and procurement of 
supplies must be speeded up. It is here 
industrial mobilization comes into 
the* picture. 

Under provisions of the National De- 


fense Act, the Assistant Secretary of 


| War is charged with the supervision of 


the porcurement of all military supplies 
and other business of the War Depart- 
ment pertaining thereto and with the as- 
adequate porvision for the 
of material and industrial 
organization essential to war-time needs. 

Industrial mobilization will have as its 
main objects the systematization of sup- 


| ply procurement and of munitions manu- 
| facture, the abolition of profiteering and 


> elimination of wasted or duplicated 
effort, 

All of studies are the 
fundamental proposition that the entire 
with all of its resources, will 
a war to the same extent and 
same spirit of self-sacrifice 

soldiers and sailors of the 
In no other way can suc- 
the country 
a whole accepts such a proposition, 
the accountability for failure can not be 
armed forees. We can 
combining the mobilization 
er and of industry, thus 
0 the war the the 


our based on 
country, 
prosecute 
with the 
to 


+} 
ne 


suc- 
ceed qnly b: 
of man-pow 
bringing int 
country. 
Upon the 


vhole of 


World War 
numbers—pa- 
was a year 


outbreak-of the 
men in greater 
willing, but it 
before we had the munitions, equipment 
transport, and before they were 
) sufficient numbers to take their 

the front, although the 
ness interests of the country canie for- 
ly and willing to aid in every 
way to provide as quickly as possible 
all the sinews of war. 

The Council of National Defense 
the War Industries were of inestimable 
service both in the prosecution of the 
war and in preventing a dislocation of 
industrial machinery of the country 
once they became operative. Leaders 
in industry unstintingly gave their time 
sist the Gov- 
ernment when finally they knew the in- 
dustrial requirements of the war. 

The distinguished personnel of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce nat- 
urally deeply interested in our modest 
plans for the defense of the Nation. 
You desire that domestic tranquility and 
national security be preserved and, if 
we are forced into war, that the armed 
forces of the Nation prosecute the war 
with the maximum efficiency and dis- 
patch. 

You will appreciate the value of our 
peace-time planning, whereby arrange- 
ments are being made to utilize fully the 
time and ability of business men who, 


we had 


ic and 


places busi- 


and 


} 
the 


is 





as in the past, will generously contribute 
their energy and skill. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mobilization | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


$$ 


HIS vast organization has 
- never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
éffort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


T 


desire for 


Se 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wil! enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Bureau of Animal Industry Combats Diseases 
Of Livestock and Regulates Packing Industry 


Topic 23—Acriculture 


Fourteenth Article—Bu reau of Animal Industry. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities;' sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
Indian Affairs; twenty-second, Aeronautics. 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
ties in connection with Agriculture. 


By Dr. John R. Mohler, 


of Animal Industry, Department of 


Agriculture. 


Chief, Bureau 


S ITS NAME implies, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is concerned with building up and 
protecting the livestock industry of the United 
States. The domestic animals of this country 
supply so many necessary and. useful products that 
measures to safeguard the business of livestock produc- 
tion are a distinct contribution to-the general welfare 
of the American people. Certain animal diseases also 
are transmissible to man, which is still another impor- 
tant consideration in connection with the industry. 


The work of the Bureau of Animal Industry falls 
into several main classes, as follows: Administration of 
laws relating to the livestock industry; research in 
animal pathology, parasitology, biochemistry, and 
similar sciences; experiments in animal husbandry, in- 
cluding the breeding, feeding, and management of live- 
stock. 

ew * 

The legal phases of the Bureau’s work deal with the 
enforcement of quarantines, control and eradication o7 
animal diseases, the humane handling of livestock in 
interstate commerce, administration of the Federal 
meat inspection, supervision of the manufacture of bio- 
logical products, and administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 


Scientific research includes the study of animal dis- 
eases and methods of eradicating and combating them. 
Among the more important are tuberculosis, Texas 
fever, hog cholera, contagious abortion, glanders, 
anthrax, influenza, and sheep and cattle scabies. Foot- 
and-mouth disease, a serious foreign malady, also has 
been the subject of scientific research which the Bu- 
reau has conducted abroad; that disease is now en- 
tirely absent from the United States. 


* 


Biochemic, Field Inspection, Hog-Cholera Control, Meat 
Inspection, Pathological, Tick Eradication, Tuberculosis 
Eradication, Virus-Serum Control, and Zoological. 


The administration of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, which was assigned to the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry July 1 of this year, is another important func- 
tion. 

* * * 

BVIOUSLY the various activities of the Bureau of 

Animal Industry render many kinds of public serv- 
ice. The results of the Bureau’s work are available to 
the public through several channels. These include 
popular and scientific bulletins on almost every phase 
of livestock raising, control of diseases and pests, poi- 
sonous plants, and results of new scientific findings. 
Through extension channels, including exhibits, mo- 
tion pictures, and radio, the Bureau calls attention to 
special problems, usually of timely character and of 
benefit to the livestock industry and the public. 


Owing to its need for large numbers of trained 
veterinarians to perform necessary inspection duties, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has devoted special 
attention to veterinary education. The requirements 
for appointment to veterinary positions in the Bureau 
are four years of study in a recognized veterinary col- 
lege, followed by graduation, and the applicant must 
also pass a civil-service examination. ; 


* o 


A few instances will illustrate some of the direct 
contributions of the Bureau’s work to public welfare. 
The first achievement of the organization was the 
eradication of contagious pleuropneumonia from live- 
stock herds of the Eastern States. The disease was 
stamped out and it never reappeared. 


The next important achievement was the establish- 
ment of the Federal meat-inspection service which 
supervises the slaughter of from 60 to 70 million food 
animals annually and the preparation and handling of 
great quantities of meat food products. 


* ” * 


)PHROUGH its quarantine and inspection service the 

Bureau has been successful in excluding foot-and- 
mouth disease or in stamping it out successfully on the 
few occasions that infection has gained a temporary 
foothold. An outstanding achievement has been the 
gradual eradication of the cattle-fever tick in the 
Southern States. This work is based on the Bureau’s 
discovery that Texas fever is transmitted through the 
bite of the tick. Other important discoveries have been 
the value of carbon tetrachloride in combating hook- 
worm disease; the formulation of means for controlling 
trichinosis, a human disease that may result from eat- 
ing raw pork products; and the development of an effec- 
tive swine sanitation system which greatly reduces 
losses of young pigs. 


Besides its technical and regulatory work the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry has also fostered educational 
programs to show the value of improved livestock and 





A NIMAL-HUSBANDRY investigations include experi- 
ments in the breeding and development of improved 


types of domestic animals, studies of meat, wool, and 


fibers, investigations in animal 
studies of similar character. 


The nature of the livestock industry requires that 
much of the work described be conducted at field sta- 
tions where officers of the Bureau may perform inspec- 
tion duties and conduct experimental work most satis- 
factorily. Accordingly, the Bureau of Animal Industry 
naintains offices at the principal livestock marketing 
and slaughtering centers. It also conducts experimental 
farms and laboratories in various parts of the country 
where special problems are encountered. 
work is in cooperation with other branches of the Gov- 
ernment and with State authorities. 


* - # 


For administrative purposes the 
yn a basis of divisions, as follows: 


ight, 


Entry of Cheap Labor 
Checked by Quota Law 


Commissioner of Immigration 
Says Inspection Abroad Is 
Gradually Extending. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
Let me say in this 
connection that the past year has been 


their home countries. 


the greatest in immigration history in 
the thus 
departmental warrant. 
Undesirable aliens were deported at 
the rate of nearly 1,000 each month. 
Over 60 transcontinental deportation 
parties were moved, and as a result of 
carefully perfected plans these were | 
done at a minimum of expense to the | 
Government. 


number of aliens removed on 


To give you a more definite idea of 
the magnitude of this work, I would say 
that we have about 6,000 warrant cases 
now before the Bureau and Department 
review. When the merits of each 
are determined by the reviewing offi- | 
deportation warrants will be is- 
sued when the law requires that action 
be taken. Very careful consideration is 
given to cases that involve removal from 
the country. 


The Bureau and the Department’s of- 


tor 


cers, 


ficers spend much time in going over the | 


record to make certain that only those 
cases are deported that the law requires. 
The procedure is not a summary one, but 


is so calculated that when the Secre- 


| tary of Labor signs the warrant of depor- 


genctics, 


Animal Husbandry, 


; quota restrictions. 
| nection that the awarding of such quota 


and other 


its greater utility v 
resulting trom car 


value compared with common animals 


eless or uncontrolled breeding. 


* * * 


As a means of acquainting the public with its activ- 


ities and recommendations for the advancement of the 


livestock industry, 


agencies and with 


Much of this 
Tn 


ISSILE 


the nex 


Chief of the 
work is organized 


1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Cor 


tation “due shall have been 


satisfied. 


process” 


A large percentage of the aliens now 
illegally in this country are the victims 
of their own carelessness. They came 
into the country as visitors, tourists, or 


| over the border without proper examina- 
| tion and inspection. 


They stayed, became allocated to the 
various industries of the land, and now 


| are a potential part of our better class 
| of people. 


Many are engaged in business 
and in the professions, and their situa- 


' tion is a most distressing one. 


Aliens Often Victims 


Of Own Carelessness 

Another matter which I feel should be 
adjusted by legislation is that of provid- 
ing means that will allow a certain num- 
ber of aliens to be admitted annually 
in situations of peculiar and distressing 
hardship without regard to the existing 
I admit in this con- 


charges might present many administra- 
tive problems, but my experience to date 
convinces me that certain remedies are 
required to meet unusual situations. 
There is another matter that I wish 


is 
to make clear and that is the attitude 


| of the Bureau concerning the changes 


in the quota which may occur by the op- 
eration of Section 11 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. I strongly recommend and 


| advocate that not the slightest change 


in the existing quota situation be made. 

The present method of ascertaining 
the quotas according to country of birth 
is far more satisfactory than the pro- 
posed determination by national origin 
in that it has the advantage of simplicity 
and certainty. I feel that any depar- 


of Sept 


partment of 


the Bureau has issued several publi- 


cations, copies of which may be obtained on request. 


Although the work described occupies a definite field, 
there are numerous points of contact with other Federal 


State and local officials. The Bu- 


reau of Animal Industry has maintained very satisfac- 
tory relations with livestock organizations and civic 
bodies having an interest in the work outlined. 


t article, to be published in the 
ember 320, William A. Taylor, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, De- 
Agriculture, will tell of the work 


of his organization. 


poratior 


; ture from the existing method would 


' be most unfortunate. 

Paying a tribute to the vights of cit- 
izens, Congress provided a means, in the 
Imigration Act of 1924, whereby a cit- 
izen might petition for a nonquota or 
preference status for his wife, minor 

| children, and _ parents. Likewise, a 
| woman citizen is entitled to secure pref- 
| erence for her alien husband. 
There are certain mor changes 
| which I think should be made and that 
| is to give a nonquota status, instead of 
preference, to the parent or to the hus- 
band of a citizen, and to allow a non- 
quota status to minor children up to the 
age of 21, instead of limiting that privi- 
lege to the age of 18, as it now is. 
| Prior to September 22, 1922, on which 
| date an act known as the Cable Act 
| was passed, the marriage of an alien 
| woman to a citizen of the United States 
| made her a citizen and conversely the 
| marriage of an American citizen to a 
| foreigner forfeited her citizenship. Since 
| September 22 


“ey, 


cases 


tain where the husband is ineli- 
gible for citizenship) does not lose her 
| American citizenship and by the same 
act it is provided that the American hus- 
band does not confer citizenship upon 
his wife. 


had some very hard cases come before 
the Bureau and Department on appeal. 
| We have had to regard as aliens under 
| the law women who are as much Ameri- 
| can citizens as you or I, and who have 
| wanted to return from foreign countries 
where they have been living with their 
alien husbands. I think that in such 
cases a general discretion should be con- 


1922, an American woman | 
| who married a foreigner (except in cer- | 


| 
| As a result of this situation, we have | 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Engelhardt, Fred. Survey report, Aurora 


| Horne, 


Leon, Edgard. 


Phelan, Gerald B. 


Robinson, Daniel Sommer. 


tary of Labor to admit dependent par- 


| litical refugees, great artists, and great 


| reau of Immigration. 
| that the Bureau of Immigration is the 
| most efficient piece of Government ma- 
| chinery in the country today. 


| should be fit to make an ideal American 
| citizen. 


| 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Aldington, Mrs. Hilda (Doolittle). Pa- 
limpsest ... by H. D. 338 p. Boston, 
Houghton, 1926. 27-18396 

Armentrout, Winfield Dockery. ... The 
conduct of student teaching in state 
teachers colleges. (Colorado. 
teachers college, Greeley. Colorado 
teachers college education series, no. 
2). 198 p. Greeley, Colo., Colorado 
state teachers college, 1927. 27-18407 

Chainey, George. Deus homo; or, The 
perfect life of man in God and of God 
in man. 317 p. Boston, The Chris- | 
topher publishing house, 1927. 

27-18401 | 

Clark, Raymond. “Things to come,” the 
second coming of Christ, the coming 
kingdom of God and events connected 
therewith. 74 p. Plainfield, N. J., 
1927. 27-18399 | 

Cleaves, Charles Poole. The city of open 
air, and other verse. 110 p. Concord, 
N. H., The Rumford press, 1927: 

27-18395 


public schools, Aurora, Minnesota, by 
* * * J. H. Goldthorpe, and others. 
111 p. illus. (Minnesota University 
College of education. Educational mon- 
ograph no. 13. Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. vol. xxx. no. 36. 
April 20. 1927.) Minneapolis, 1927. 
27-27251 
Eric Gill. (Contemporary British artists) 
29 p. London, Benn, 1927.  26-26942 
Famous sporting prints 1 v. London. 
“the Studio,” 1927. 27-18413 
Good, Carter Victor. The supplementary 
reading assignment; a study of exten- 
sive and intensive materials and meth- 
ods in reading. 227 p. Baltimore, War- 
wick and York, 1927. 7-218408 
Hayes, Everis Anson. Sermons by a lay- 
man, 158 p. Boston, The Christopher 
publishing house, 1927. 27-18403 
Helein, Jules. Helein’s French gram- 
mar; an up-to-date, simple, practical, 
conversational grammar for private 
and class instruction with boys, girls 
or adults, meeting regents and board 
requirements. First year. 191 p. N. 
Y., Brentano, 1927. 27-18389 
Richard Henry. The good-na- 
tured bear; a story for children of all 
ages, by Richard Henry Horne. .scis- 
sor-cuts by Lisl Hummel. (The little 
library). 159 p. illus. N. Y., Maemil- 
lan, 1927. 27-18458 
“French without a gram- 
mar” and Parisian conversation, the | 
universal book for the rapid acquire- 
ment of the written and_ spoken 
French. 129 p. Kansas City, Mo., | 
Warren publishing co., 1927. 
27-18387 
Simple Italian les- 
...and L. A. Passarelli. 204 
N. Y., Holt, 1927. 27-18388 
. . » Feeling experi- 
ence and its modalities; an experi- | 
mental study. (Etudes de psychologie, 


Marinoni, Antonio. 
sons, by 
p. illus. 


State | 


| Merchant Fleet News. 





pub. sous la direction de A. Michotte 
.. vol. II. fase. I.) 292 p. illus. Lou- | 
vain, Librairie universitaire, A. Uyst- | 
pruyst, 1925. 27-18406 
Radin, Paul. Primitive man as_phil- 
osopher, by with a foreword by 
John Dewey. 402 p. N. Y., Appleton, 
1927, 27-18397 
Ricketts, Charles S. The traveling sales- | 
man, The ideal girl, and other poems. | 
128 p. Paducah, Ky., 1927. 

27-18480 
Illustrations 
of the methods of reasoning; a source 
book in logie and scientific method, 
by . 346 p. N. Y., Appleton, 
1927. 27-18398 
Romero de Terreros y Vinent, Manuel, 

marques de San Francisco, 1880. | 
Libro de lectura; selecciones de 
edited with introduction, notes and vo- 
cabulary, by S. L. Millard Rosenberg. | 
126 p. N. Y., Longmans, 1927. 
27-18393 | 
Rosenberg, Meyer J. The historical de- | 
velopment of Hebrew education from | 
ancient times to 135 C. E. 185 p. 
Long Branch, N. J., M. J. Rosenberg, 
1927. 27-18409 | 
Rethery, Guy Cadogan. English chim- 
ney-pieces, their design and develop- 
ment from the earliest times to the 
nineteenth century, by with an 
architectural notice by Professor A. L. 
Kocher. (Decorative arts series.) 16 p. 
illus. N. Y., Architectural book pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-18411 
Shuey, Joseph S. The Mechanics’ lien 
law of Washington for the business 
man, with explanatory additions to the 


ferred upon the Department to authorize 
the readmission of expatriated native 
and naturalized citizens. 

Under wise limitations, Congress could 
safely place authority with the Secre- 


ents of American citizens, bona fide po- 


inventors, and give him greater authority 
to relieve hardship cases. 

I desire to say a word of commenda- 
tion about the real workers in the Bu- 
It is my opinion 





The task before it is far too great to 


| make the claim of 100 per cent efficiency, 


but the work it is doing for the actual 


| money expended would be 100 per cent 


compared to any other bureau, commis- 
sion or department in this country today. 

This is an effort to tell the story of 
restrictive immigration in its practical 
application to American life and policy. 


| I feel sure that every good American 
| will rejoice that the will of the country 


for its protection and for the mainte- 
nance of its citizenship at a high level 
is being so carefully carried out. 

My appeal is to the American citizen | 
to study the might: immigration problem | 
with a clear vision, a broad liberal mind. 


| We should treat the aliens who are now 


within our gates with the utmost charity 
@nd liberality, but we must remembe? 
from now on that every immigrant who 
enters this country to stay permanently 


text; being the full text of the Me- 
chanics’ lien law and copious and full 
citations from decisions of the courtse 
80 p. Seattle, Wash., The Legal puk- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-18500 
Stephen, Sir James Fitzjames, bart. A 
digest of the law of evidence, by . . « 
11th ed., by Sir Herbert Stephen, bart., 
and Sir Harry Lushington Stephen. 

271 p. London, Macmillan, 1925. 
27-18588 


Touton, Frank Charles. Studies of sec- 
ondary graduates in their mastery of 
certain fundamental procesges, by . « « 
Karl K. Heilman and Esther Jeffery 
Terry. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Studies. 2d ser., no. 1) 56 p. 
Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California, 1927. 27-18489 

White, Laura Watson. Rhymeland, by 
Laura Watson White. 255 p. Phila., 
Lippincott, 1927. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Proceedings of the Fourth National Con- 
ference on Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled Civilian. Issued by the 
Federal Boayd for Vocational Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the National 
Rehabilitation Association. Price, 25 
cents. [E27-198] 

Chemistry in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Free at the De- 
partment. [Agr. 27-631] 


| Services Available to the Chemical In- 


dustry Through the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Free at the 
Department. [27-26929] 
Advertising Automotive Products i1 
Latin America. Compiled by J. A. C. 
Pennington, Specialties Division, Bv- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Trade Information Bullet'n 
No. 510. [27-26921] 
Published by the 
United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation. Volume 1, 
No. 4. Free at the Shipping Board, 


{ 
| 
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Navy Orders | 


Lieut. Col. W. T. Hoadley, on October 15, 
detached M. B., Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. 
H., to Gendarmerie d’Haiti. 


Lieut. Col. H. F. Wirgman, promoted to 
Lieut. Col. as of September 20, 1927. 


Maj. A. Young, detached Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to 
Guardia Nacional of Nicaragua, via the S. 
S. Colombia scheduled to sail from New 
York on or about October 22. 


Capt. J. G. Wad, A. P. M., on October 1 
detached M. B., Quantico, Va., to Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 


First Lieut. J. D. Swartwout, detachec 
M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. B., Parris Island, 
S. C. 

Second Lieut. W. J. Scheyer, on October 
1 detached First Brigade, Haiti, to M. B., 
Parris Island, S. C. 

Chf. Q. M. Clk. H. S. Young, promoted 
to Chief Quartermaster Clerk as of Septem- 
ber 20, 1927. 


Army Orders 


issued september 27, 1927. 

Col. Frederick E. Johnston, Coast Artile 
lery Corps, now on _ leave of absence. 
ordered to report to Walter Reed Generzl 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., for observa- 
tion and treatment. 

Capt. Paul R. Guthrie, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieving him from detail with Or- 
ganized Reserves of Sixth Corp Area, etc., 
revoked. 

Capt. Edmond C. Fleming, Field Artillery, 
relieved from assignment with 85th Di- 
vision, Detroit, Mich.. and from detail with 
Organized Reserves of Sixth Corps Area, 
and assigned to duty with Field Artillery 
of the Second Division, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 

Capt. Calvert H. Arnold, Signal Corps, 
granted leave of absence for 1 month ard 
10 days. 

Maj. Eli A. Helmick, the Inspector Geis 


| eral, retirement announced. 


Lieut. Col. James D. Watson, Coast Artile 
lery Corps, orders relieving him from ¢ 2 
tail to the Organized Reserves of tie 
Fourth Corps Area, etc., revoked. 

Maj. Ralph Chesney Bishop, Field Artil- 
lery Reserve, ordered to active duty and 
detailed as an additional member of the 
War Department General Staff, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Maj. Albert F. 
General’s 
nounced. 

First Sergt. Julius C. Luvier, 27th Ord- 
nace Company, retired at Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Mastr. Sergt. William A. Reagan, 30th 
Infantry, retired at Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

First Sergt. Thomas Pavey, 16th Coast Ar- 
tillery, retired atFort DeRussey, Hawaii. 

Col. William C. Rivers, Inspector Gen- 


Drake, 
Department, 


Judge Advocate 
retirement an- 


| eral’s Department (Cavalry), relieved from 


assignment at headquarters Second Corps 
Area, Governors Island, N. Y., and ordered 
to report to The Adjutant General for in- 
structions. 

Wrnt. Offr. George Dobert, assigned to 
duty at Jeffersonville, Ind., as assistant 
property auditor. 

Wrnt. Offr. Alexander J. Petit, relieved 
from assignment at Jeffersonville quartere 
master depot, Ind., and assigned to duty 
with Finance Department, Panama Canal 
Department. 

Lieut. Col. Charles A. Clark, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, relieved from assignment at 
headquarters Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, IIl., 
and assigned to duty with the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, Philipfine Department. 
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SN liccadilham oc the encshtirore 


Cool Wave Retards 
Maturity of Corn in 


Central West States | 


Weather for Week Favorable | 


to Threshing; Weevils Ac- 
tive in West Part of 
Cotton Belt. 


of 


The cotton crop east the Missis- 


sippi showed no important changes dur- | 
ing the week, and Louisiana cotton also | 


progressed favorably, but Okiahoma and 
Texas had an unfavorable week for cot- 
ton, according to the wekly weather and 


crop report issued September 28 by the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- | 
Frosts prevailed generally in 


culture. 
the Northwest 
Continued cool 
corn maturity. 
The report follows in full text: 
General Summary. 


without great harm. 


weather is 


At the beginning of the week an ex- 
tensive high pressure area, attended by 


much cooler weather, had advanced to the | 


northern Great Plains, and these condi- 
tions rapidly overspread the central val- 
levys and more eastern States. Tempera- 
tures by the morning of September 21 
were rather markedly subnormal in 
nearly all sections east of the Rocky 
Mountains. During the latter part of the 
week there was a reaction to warmer in 
the central valleys and the South, but 
near the close another extensive “high” 
appeared in the Northwest, with un- 
seasonably cold weather again prevailing 
in that area. 

The first part of the week had gener- 
ally fair weather, except for showers in 
the Lake region, the Southeast, and in 
southern Rocky Mountains districts, but 
the latter part had widespread precipita- 
tion over the central and northwestern 
portions of the country, with light snow 
in some northwestern and west-central 
sections. 

Colder in East. 

In marked contrast to temperature 
conditions during the preceding three 
weeks, which were abnormally warm east 
of the Rocky Mountains and cool in the 
far West, the week just closed had un- 
seasonably low temperatures in nearly all 
of the central and eastern portions of 
the country and high in the far West. It 
was especially cool in the trans-Missis- 
sippi States from Oklahoma northward 
where the temperatures averaged from 
6 degrees to as much as 14 degrees be- 
low normal, while in much of the South- 


east they were 6 to 9 degrees below. In | 
extreme | 


the extreme Northeast and 
Northeast and extreme Southeast about 
normal warmth prevailed, while in con- 


siderable areas west of the Rocky Moun- | 


tains plus depariures from normal were 
from 3 to 6 degrees. - 


Nothwithstanding the persistenly sub- | 


normal average temperatures, the mini- 
ma for the week were not markedly low 


for the season, as freezing weather in | 
in very limited | 


the East occurred only 
areas in the Northeast, and locally in 
the Appalachian districts, while in the 
Northwest temperatures as low as 32 
degrees were confined to approximately 
the same area covered by freezing 
weather near the close of last week. The 


freezes in th Northwest were not in gen- | 


eral unusual for this season of the year, 
as the average date of the first killing 
frost and freezing temperature to this 
date extends eastward and southward 


over northern Michigan, the central por- | 
tion of Wisconsin and Minnesota, west- | 


ern South Dakota and Nebraska, and 
northwestern Kansas, as well as consid- 


erable portions of the more northeastern | 


States. The lowest temperature re- 


ported for the week was 16 degrees at | 


Devils Lake, N. Dak., while for the cor- 


responding week last year the lowest was | 


6 degrees above zero at Helena, Mont. 
Distribution of Rainfall. 


Precipitation was substantial to heavy | 


over a wide belt extending from the 
western region southward to Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska. There were also 
generous falls in the central Rocky 
Mountain area, parts of Texas, and along 
the south Atlantic and east Gulf coasts. 
Elsewhere rainfall was generally light, 
with nearly all central and southern 
sections east of the Mississippi River be- 
ing practicaly rainless. There was also 
very little rain west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, except for some substantial show- 
ers in the more northern States. There 


was much sunshine from the Ohio and | 


lower Missouri Valleys southward and 
also in most sections west of the Rocky 
Mountains, but elsewhere considerable 
cloudiness, especially in the Lake region. 

The cool waves of the week brought 
killing frosts over’ much of the North- 
west, and lighter frosts to scattered 
localities, principally on lowlands, of 
the interior valley States. The harm. 
in general, from this cause was not 
great. In the interior the frost was 
not severe enough to do more than local 
damage to tender vegetation, while in 


the Northwest most of the staple crops | 


had matured, except that damage was 
greater in some central-northern § sec- 
tions, particularly in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 

Rains from the Lake region south- 
westward were beneficial in conditioning 


the soil for plowing and fall seeding | 


and for pastures and unmatured crops, 


but from the Ohio Valley and Middle | 
Atlantic States southward moisture is | 


quite generally needed and very little 
was received during the week. 
is also need for more rain in parts of 


the Southwest, principally in western | 
Mexico. | 


Texas and southeastern New 
In the Pacific Northwest showers and 
warmth made a_ favorable 
Warmer weather is needed quite gen- 
erally in the trans-Mississippi area, and 
high temperatures, with general rains, 
in most sections east of the Mississippi, 
especially in the Southvast. 
snreshing Makes Progress. 

Small Grains. — The week, on the 

whole, was favorable for threshing in 


@i the greater part of the spring wheat | 2387 .. 


[Continued on Page 12.Column 1.] 


retarding | 


There | 


week. | 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Agriculture 


| 


Compiled by Market 


Grain, 

The grain market was rather irregu- 
lar with wheat and rye slightly higher 
lower. Oats and barley were 

At the close of the market 
September wheat at Chicago 
quoted at $1.29; Minneapolis $1.27 and 
Kansas City $1.22. October wheat at 
Winnipeg was quoted at $1.37, and at 
at $1.51. September 
92%, cents, September oats 
at 


but corn 
also firm. 
was 


Liverpool corn 





closed at 
at 4814 cents 
| 9613 cents. 

Continued large offerings of spring 
| wheat caused a weaker market for the 


and September rye 


ordinary protein types but premiums for | 
13 | 


unchanged, 
dark northern 


remained 


No. 1 


proteins 
cent protein 


high 
per 


| spring being quoted at Minneapolis at | 


cents over the December price, 
Premiums for 


12@21 
which closed at $1.291%%. 
hard winter wheat remained 
but were generally 14% cent higher for 
| the best quality wheat. 
ter 1215 


10@11 cents below these prices. No. 2 


red winter sold at that market at $1.36@ | 


1.40 and at Chicago at $1.832%. No. 2 
hard winter was quoted at Chicago at 
$1.38115 and No. 3 hard winter at $1/31. 

Warmer weather in the Corn Belt was 


a weakening factor in the corn market | 


and cash prices followed the downward 
trend of the futures market. No. 3 yel- 
low sold at Chicago at 9354 @94e and 
No. 3 mixed at 92%. No. 3 yellow at 
Kansas City sold at 9112@938c and No. 3 
white and mixed at 89@91e. 

Offerings of oats were light and there 
was a good demand for the cash grain, 
Shippers at Minneopalis reported sales 
of heavy weight oats into central Nebras- 


ka to supplement the light supply there. | 
36-pound No. 3 white oats were quoted | 


at Minneapolis at 5114¢ with ordinary 
No. 3 white quoted at 4514 @47c. 
white at Chicago were quoted at 481:@ 
5le. 


The rye market advanced slightly, in- | 
fluenced principally by the higher wheat | 
market, No. 2 rye selling at Chicago at | 


98% cents and at Minneapolis at 91% 
cents. 
and demand continued good, choice malt- 
| ing selling at Minneapolis at 73@77 
cents 


Cotton. 
Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange opened 1 to 9 
| higher. October future contracts opened 


o’clock, and closed at 21.67 cents, com- 
pared with 21.40 cents September 27, 
| and on the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change closed at 21.88 cents, against 
21.47 cents September 27. 
cago Board of Trade Octobers 
September 27. The same option on the 
Liverpool Cotton Association closed at 
11.87 pence. 

The average price of middling spot 
catton in 10 designated markets was 
21.50 cents per pound, agains‘ 14.08 





cents on the corresponding day in 1926. | 


Middling spot cotton was quoted in 
New Orleans at 21.98 cents per pound. 

Sales of spot cotton weported in 10 
designated markets cannes to 38,216 
bales, compared with 45,931 bales Sep- 
tember 27 and 67,320 bales on the same 
day last year. 

Exports September 28 were 26,779 
bales, against 49,153 bales on the cor- 
responding day last season. 

Effective September Augusta 
among other grades narrowed White 
Strict Low Middling from 100 to 75 
| points off Middling, and Low Midling 
from 200 to 175 points off Middling. 

Woe!. 

At the Boston woél market fair quali- 
ties of fine territories are being taken 
up by the mills. The bulk of the offer- 
ings of strictly combing graded wool are 
moving at around $1.12 clean basis. Oc- 
casional lots of choice selected fine staple 
are estimated to have realized $1.15 
scoured basis. Very little graded fine 
strictly combing staple can be purchased 
at $1.10, although some of the less at- 
tractive wools would hardly bring more 
at the present time. 


27, 


| ple with the bulk average French comb- 
ing and clothing sells at $1@1.02 clean 
basis. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Practically no demand or trading in 
New York account of Jewish holiday. Ap- 


ples steady on bushel baskets; barrels no , 
steady. | 


| sales. Cauliflower and _ celery 
| Grapes, peaches and lettuce slightly 





Cattle: 

Slaughter caftle, catves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 Ibs 
Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
Heifers, god and choice..............++: 
Heifers, common‘and medium... 
Vealers yood and chotce 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choicc 
medium and choice 


Light weight (160-200 tbs.), 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and 
Packing sows, rough anc smooth 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs 
| She 
| Slaughter sheep and tambs: Lambs. good 
| lbs. down) ; 

All weights (cull and common). 
wes, 


common to choice... 


| Big Pecan Tree Measures 


| 


| 20 Feet in Circumference 


beudletaoin. . 2387 .. 2387.. 
In the issue of September 21 was pub- 
lished an oral statement by C. A. Reed, 


News 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


irregular | 


No. 2 hard win- | 
per cent protein sold at Kansas | 
City at $1.36@1.39, with the lower pro- | 
tein wheat of the same grade selling at | 


No. 3 | 


Receipts of barley were smaller | 


points | 


at 21.45 cents, were 21.47 cents at 11 | 


On the Chi- | 


Original bag Wyo- | 
| ming wools thrown for grade only con- 
taining very little strictly combing sta- | 


down), good and choice 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.). medium. ge od and ‘choice 
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Livestock 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 28, 1927 


Service, Bureau of 


. Peas about steady. 
Sweet potatoes slightly stronger. 
Apples: Bushel baskets. Virginia, North- 
western Greenings, 214 inches up, street 
sales $2.00 
Viginia, Jonathans, 214 


stronger. Pe: 


inches up. 
$2.00@2.25 
inches up. 
$1.50@1.75 
New York, Greenings, 2%, 
inches up . .$2.25@2.50 
New York, McIntosh, 21% inches up. 
$2.00@2.75 
Cauliflower: New York, Long Island crates, 
$1.25@1.75 


Virginia, Smokehouse, 21% 


Rhode Island 


Celery: New York, 2-3 crates 
Michigan, flat crates, washed 
Grapes: New York, Concords, 

climax baskets a 
| Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 

dozen crates ie $.50@.75 
New Jersey, Big Boston Type, 2-dozen 

crates ‘ . -$.75@1.00 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$3.00@4.00 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$3.00@3.50 
Peaches: New York, Hudson River Section, 
bushel baskets, medium to large. 
$3.00@3.50 
New Jersey, Hales, medium to large, bushel 
baskets, from, storage $3.00@3.50 
| Pears: New York, Bartletts, bushel baskets, 
medium to large ; $2.00@2.50 
New York, Seckels, bushel crates.$2.25@2.50 
Peas: Colorado, 45-pound crates.$4.00@5.00 
California, bushel hampers $2.75@3.00 
| Sweet Potatoes: Virginia Yellows, cloth-top 
barrels $2.25@2.50 
New Jersey, hampers, 
street sales .. $1.25@1.75 
Others: Too few sales. 
Butter. 

The New York butter market ruled 
about steady at unchanged prices. Trad- 
ing was generally slow, being affected 
somewhat by Jewish holidays. Gener- 
ally a somewhat freer selling policy 
but supplies of fresh top grades still 
light. Medium grades slow sale and 
easy. Fancy selling at 47 to 48 cents, 
Car market steady with tade only fair. 

Wholesale prices of creamery butter 
at New York were: 92 score, 49 cents; 
91 score, 4712 cents; 90 score, 45 cents. 

Cheese. 

Trading on the New York cheese mar- 
ket was quiet and reported sales only on 
small lots. Market firm on all styles 
with practically no offerings of Young 
Americas below 271% cents. Some deal- 
ers asking 2712 cents on Single Daisies. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Ameri- 
can cheese at New York were: Flats, 
261% to 2715 cents; Single Daisies, 27 to 
| 27% cents; Young Americas, 27% cents. 

Meat. 
Trade in the New York wholesale 
fresh meat market was rather quiet. 
With the exception of steer beef, sup- 
plies were not excessive, but demand 
was rather draggy. Prices were some- 
what irregular. Supplies of steer beef 
were liberal, and prices were firm on 
better grades, but barely steady on 
others. Veal was in limited supply, 
| and under an active demand prices were 
strong to $1 higher. 


$1.00@1.25 
12-quart 
$.60@.75 





Yellows, bushel 


pounds. Under a fairly liberal supply 
and limited demand, lamb prices ranged 
from steady to $1 lower. Mutton was 
barely steady. The supply of fresh 
pork was light, the demand fair to good, 
and some sales were as much as $1 
higher. A few 8-10 and 10-12 pound 
loins sold from $32@36 per 100 pounds. 
Livestock. 

Estimated receipts of livestock at Chi- 

| cago were, 10,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 





11,000 hogs, and 12,000 sheep and lambs. | 
The hog market opened slow and early | 


bids were around 10 cents lower than 
| Tuesday’s high time. Later the market 
became fairly active, with prices about 
steady. The top was $11.80, several loads 
of 195-230-pound selling at that price. 
Bulk of the good and choice 160-200 hogs 
| sold from $11.25@11.75. 
moved generally at $9.65@10. 
the pigs sold from $9@9.75. 
was steady. Shippers took 3,500, and the 
estimated holdover was 5,000 hogs. 


Most of 


Grain fed steers were strong unevenly | 


higher, better grades reaching the high- 
est point of the season. Some 1,422-lb. 
cattle brought $16.25 with several loads 
selling from $15.75 to $16.15. The sup- 
ply of good and choice grade steers was 
very light. Heavyweight range cattle 
| sold to shippers from $13.40 down, some 
less desirable kinds ranged from $9.50 
to $11.30. Cows and heifers sold well, 
some yearling feeders sold up to $10. 
Vealers were steady, the bulk selling 
from $16.50 to $17 with a few at $17.50. 
The market closed about steady. 
The market for fat lambs opened 
| fairly active with prices strong to 15 
| cents higher; the close was strong to 
25 cents higher. Good grade native lambs 
' brought $13.50, with good and choice 
westerns mostly $14. One deck of range 
lambs brought $14.10. Feeding lambs 
were firm, good and Yhoice grade 63-68 


ranging from $5.50 to $6.50. 
e stock. 


Chicago 
$12.50@$16.25 
12.00@ 16.00 
6.75@ 12.75 
7.50@ 10.50 
6.00@ 7.50 
16.50@ 17.50 


5.65@ 


11.00@ 


10.50 
9.00 


8.75@ 
7.00@ 


10.25@ 
11.10@ 
10.75@ 
9.40@ 
9.00@ 10,15 
8.50@ 10.50 
excluded from above quotations. 
ep. 

and choice (84 


11.65 
11.80 
t 11.80 
choice 11.40 

10.00 


) 10.25 


d 13.85 
11.50 
6.50 

@ 13.00 


3.75@ 6.50 
12.00@ 14.00 1 
of, the Department of Agriculture, de- 
| scribing the largest pecan tree known. 
| The tree, located in Louisiana, was de- 
scribed as measuring twenty feet in di- 
| ameter. This should have read twenty 
feet in circumference. 


$1.50@1.75 | 








A few prime car- 


closed | C@8S8e8 brought $30 and $31 per 100 | 


at 22 cents, compared with 21.53 cents | 





Packing sows | 


The close | 


lb. lambs selling from $13 to $13.50. | 
' Sheep were strong, bulk of the fat ewes | 
- — + 


Liv 





Crop Weather 


Sixteen Are Accused 


Under Packers Act | 


Certain Livestock Dealers Noti- | 


fied of Alleged Failure 
to File Bonds. 


Market agencies and dealers accused 
of violating the Packers and Stockyards 


Act, 1921, as amended, and amended 


Regulation 17 of the rules and regula- | 


tions for the enforcement thereof, are 


being sent inquiries and notices as pro- | 
vided in the Act, it was stated orally 


in a statement just made by the Chief 


of the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration, John T. Caine. 

Since September 14, 16 dockets advis- 
ing respondents that the violations must 
be admitted or explained in writing 
within 10 days, failing which a hearing 
would be set, have been mailed to alleged 
violators of the Act, it was said. 


Require Filing of Bond. 

The docket states that the respondent 
“did fail, neglect, and refuse, and con- 
{ tinues to fail, neglect and refuse to ex- 
| ecute and maintain, or cause to be ex- 
ecuted and maintained a reasonable bond 





formance of his obligations incurred as 


failed to file or cause to be filed with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, successor to 


to suitable trustees to secure the per- | 


such market agency and dealer, and has | 


7 YEARI 
CinDEx 


TODAY’S 
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Packing Industry 


- ee 


| the Packers and Stockyards Administra. | 


tion, at Washington, D. C., a fully ex. 
| ecuted duplicate of said bond, contrary 


| to and in violation of the provisions of | 


the Act aforesaid, as amended, 
»mended Regulation 1 


and 
of the rules 


of 


| 

regulations for the enforcement thereof, 
duly made and promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture September 25 


meds 
List of Respondents. 
have 
under 
1921, 


The following respondents 
| ceived “Inquiry and Notice 
| Packers and Stockyards Act, 

amended”: : 


re- 
the 
as 


Edward L. Callahan, Pittsburgh, 
Docket 200; EF. A. Klein, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Docket 201; W. A. Lauer & Co,, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Docket 202; S. Simon, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Docket 203; T. J. Ren- 


} 


and | 


1924,” | 


Pa., 


eker, Pittsburgh, Pa, Docket 204; Max 
M. Boucheck, trading as the Union Live 
Stock Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Docket 205; 
Seigfreid Jacob, Pittsburgh, Pa., Docket 
| 206, 

Samuel Phillippy, Lancaster, Pa, 
Docket 209; H. G, Longnecker, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., Docket 210; J. S. Pyle, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., Docket 211; Andrew S. Reed, 
lancaster, Pa., Docket 212; Henry N, 
Givler, Lancaster, Pa, Docket 213; F, 
S. Worst, Lancaster, Pa, Docket 214; 
| E. H. Witner, Lancaster, Pa., Docket 

215; W. A. Gebhart, Baltimore, Md, 
Docket 2163 George F. Williams, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Docket 218. 

Action in the case of G. B. Handley, 
| trading as G. B, Handley & Co., Cleve. 
| land, Ohio, Docket 199, was dismissed 
upon compliance with the Act. 
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The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


THE outstanding characteristic of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is its 
modernness in both spirit,and equipment. 


It is a long reach from the old 


burners of early days to the giant Milwaukee 
electric locomotives that hum over the west- 
ern mountains to the sea, drawing their 
power from the snow-waters that fall from 
the shoulders of the continent! It is a long 
reach; yet there is no point where it is pos- 
sible to say the old service ended and the 
new began—for the expansion of The Mil- 
waukee Road has been an actual growth, 
an artery growing to feed a vigorously growing 


body! 


For 660 miles across four mountain ranges 
—the Belt, the Bkter Root, the Rockies, 
and the Cascade Range—the transconti- 
nental line is electrified. Consider what 


SHORTEST AND 
MOST MODERN ROUTE 
TO TIE 
PACIEIC AND THE ORIENT 


wood- 
Power is produced from 


trification lies between Harl 


savings. 


ness of The Milwaukee Ro 


that distance means—e/lectified farther than 
from Detroit to Baltimore or from Washington 
to Atlanta—and over four mountain ranges 
twice as high as the Alteghanies! 


the mountain 


torrents of Montana and Washington. Elec- 


owton, in Mon- 


tana, and shipside at Tacoma and Seattle, 
and has resulted in tremendous operating 


From end to end of its extensive system, 
11,000 miles long, linking up all the vital 
points of the entire Northwest, the modern- 


ad is apparent. 


Its great terminals, its magnificent trains, 


with the development of thi 
United States. 


its efficient maintenance and operation, are 
accepted by all the Northwest as integral 


s quarter of the 


ROAD 
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Railroads 


Automatic Train-Control Devices Installed 
By Railroads on7,404 Miles of Tracks 


Work Completed on All But 955 Miles of Lines Ordered 
by I. C. C. to Be Equipped. 


Forty-four railroads had equipped 
7,404 miles of road and 6,066 locomotives 
with automatic train-stop or automatic 
train-control devices up to July 1 under 
orders by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June 138, 1922, and January 
14, 1924, according to statistics made 
publice by the Commission on Septem- 
ber 28. 

The total mileage which was to have 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 
Atlantic Coast Line ......... ° 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Boston & Albany 

Boston & Maine 

Central Railroad of New Jersey... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago & Alton 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois......... 
Chicago & North Western 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. . 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Tex. Pac. 
Cleveland, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis 
Delaware & Hudson..... 2 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
Erie . 

Galveston, Harr isburg & San Antonio 
Great Northern 

Illinois Central 

Lehigh Valley 

Long Island 

Louisville & Nashville 

Michigan Central ..........0. seese 
Missouri Pacific 

New York Central . : 

New York, Chicago & St. ‘Louis. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford. . 
Norfolk & Western ........ 

Northern Pacific .... - 
Oregon-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co. 
Pennsylvania . ..... 4 wh 
Pere Marquette ... Pe re re 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie oxen eee wiew: a 
Pittsburgh, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis 
Reading . 

Richm’d, F reder icksburg & Potomac 
St. Louis-San Francisco 

Southern Pacific 

I Ee ate 6 6.50000 6eew ee 

Union Pacific - awe 
West Jersey & Seas hore 


eeree 


ERI ch iciyc vhs ee tere e we 


The total length of railroads in the 
United States operated under the block 
signal system: on January 1, 1917, ac- 
cording to the report, was 110,828.2 miles. 
Of this total, 49,4661 miles were oper- 


ated by automatic signals and 61,362.1 | 
by non-automatic signals. 


been equipped, according to the Commis- 
| sion’s orders, was 8,359, 
miles to be equipped. The total number 


of locomotives to be equipped was 6,987. | 
Thirty-two of the roads had completed | 


| the installations required by the orders, 
while the others have been granted ex- 
tensions of time. 

The Commission in its report includes 
the following list of the roads affected by 
the orders, with the figures showing the 
mileage and’ locomotives equipped. 


Miles of 
Number of 
locomotive 


 @ so ™ S road 
mah r+  * equipped 


me bo 
ono -2 


wo 
rc 


196.0 
170.7 
229.3 
219.3 
280.0 

45.8 
801.7 
191.0 

50.0 
$25.7 

139.0 
173.0 
238.7 
215.6 

83.6 
212.1 
135.4 

64.2 
344.6 
101.0 
101.6 
106.1 
201.0 
304.0 
225.0 


58.4 


105 
212 
104 
129 
118 


8,359.8 6,066 


—— om  —-_—_ om xc cqyr 


} 


This was an increase over the previous | 


year of 3,869.2 miles in the length of 
roads operated by the automatic block 
system. 


Comparing the present report with the 


report of January 1, 1926, the fellowing 
notable changes appear, the figures in 


—— each case representing miles of road: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .... 2... .cccc cece 


Atlantic Coast Line ...... 


Baltimore & Ohio (Western Lines) Seco ee 


Bingham & Garfield . ‘ 
Canadian Pacific (in United States) 
Central of Georgia ............. 


Increase 
Decrease, 
Automatic Nonauto- non- 
matic 
821.6 
110.8 


228.1 


204.6 


229.6 


Chesapeake & Ohio Seer ete ar 2 ae 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

a eae aie 

Florida East Coast . 

Great Northern 

Illinois Central .... ye 
Yazoo & Missis ssipn! Valley eats 

OUP AMO © oo sos ceess es 

Louisville & N ‘ashville eR Kw ae 


Missouri Pacific . Sree dba ks 
Mobile & Ohio ...... 


Nashville, Chat tanooga & St. Louis = ee ee 


New York Central . ova 
Cleveland, C incinaati, Chicago a 
New York, New 


Norfolk & Western ............ 
Pacific Electric PhS Gle Se 
Pennsylvania System.......... 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric 

Pere Marquette 


Seaboard Air Line eae Se aac: 7 


Southern a 
New Orleans 5 & ‘Northeast stern 
Southern Pacific (Pacific System) 
Galveston, 
Houston & 
Texas & Pacific 
Wabash 


Western Ry. of Alabama ca c 


* Decrease due to substitution of. visual \ ob 


The report also shows 7,442 
road protected by visual cab signals, 
113,659 miles . n w'‘ch the telegraph sys- | 
tem was used _ in tr: tia train or- 


Tracks ; 3 i 


in n Sy dney 


Haven & Hartford . SF REAORERG EE Oo oe oie 
Central New England DS ae ahah Bia ae 60 35:5 4 ares ne wie csc 


Harrisburg & San Antonio......... as 
memes Contral . . . 2s 2k oessce 


miles of 6.i—. 


{ 


Limited in W eight | 


Twelve tons is the limit of road weight 


| order 


allowed for commercial vehicles in Syd- | 


ney, Australia, with the exception of six- 
wheel trucks, 


which will be allowed an | 


additional 33 1-3 per cent, according to | 


advices from 
Commissioner 


Assistant American Trade 


H. R. Buckley, at Sydney, | 


justmade public by the Department of | 


Commerce. 
continue: 


The full text of the advices 


| Freight revenue 


The government for a time appar: | 


ently favored the imposition of an 8- 
ton limit, but was opposed by numer- 
ous organizations, 


The ultimate decision was said to be | 


due to the 
turers would have suffered a great deal 
had the 8-ton limit been imposed. In- 
cidentally the government would have 
had to bear considerable financial loss, 
inasmuch as the regulation would have 
eliminated several makes of British 
trucks now im the service of the state. 


fact that British manufac- | 


> hS Co- 
om. 


= —3 OUD 
Se mo ° 


— 
— 
_ 


othe 
lor a 
— or: 


216.5 


66.3 
150.0 
51.6 
21.0 
57.0 


to in i bt 


or ce Co 
t Gr oI 


no 


signals. 


signals for wayside 


ders and 143,374 miles on 


| ting train orders. 

The Commission on September 28 
made public the text of its annual order 
to the railroads directing them to file 
their reports of block signal and train- 
statistics for the year 1927 by 
January 15, 1928, 


leaving 955 | 


| Claims 


automatic | 


| pre 


{ tentative finding of 

Pennsylvania Railroad of $768,970,997, | 
{| as 
' many 
| the 
| of Mr. 


| concern 


which the | 
| telephone system was used in transmit- | 
| after deducting working capital, 
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Four of the ten charts are indicative of the comparative holdings of bills and securities by Federal Reserve Banks 


as reported to the Federal Reserve Board as of Sept. 


21. The other 


and investment of member banks in the system. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Protests Valuation 


For Exclusion of Worth as Going Concern 


Reached by I. C. C. 


That the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission’s tentative finding of value for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad “does not in- 
clude a sufficient, if any, amount for the 


| element of value for going concern of a 


good business over and above the value 
of the component parts of the physical 
property” is the position taken by the 


| Pennsylvania in a brief filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission in 


| support of its protest against the Com- 
| mission’s tentative valuation, Valuation 


Docket No. 928 
For the amount of the “going concern 
value” the brief refers to testimony of- 


fered at the hearing on the Commis- | 


sion’s report by Thomas W. Hulme, vice 


| president of the Pennsylvania in charge 
| of valuation matters, 

estimated it at “at least $100,000,000.” | 
| An 
| Hulme and others accompanies the brief, 
| which 


abstract of the testimony of Mr. 
says that ‘‘any argument, dis- 
cussion, or elaboration of Mr. Hulme’s 
testimony could be undertaken only a 

the risk 
and persuasive forcefulness.” 

Figure Excludes Subsidiaries. 

After a reference to the Commission’s 
final value for the 


sion 


1918, which does not include 
of the subsidiary companies of 
Pennsylvania system, the abstract 
Hulme’s statement says in part: 
his analysis of the 
value and the several costs 


ol 


“From 
finding of 


| and values reported by the Commission 
} in 
; Pennsy 


its tentative valuaticn report on the 
lvania Railroad Company, it is 
clear to Mt. Hulme that there has not 
been included a _ sufficient amount, if 
any, as an element of value for going 
of a good business over and 
above the value of the component parts 
of the physical property. The Commis- 
sion’s own cost figures, excluding value 
of land, show that their finding of value, 
is less 
than the cost new by about $2,000,000 
and is less than cost new plus the value 
of lands by over $132,000,000, and 
less than the amount of its investment 


is 


in road and equipment which the carrier | 
is undertaking to prove by its testimony. | 


$100,000,000 Sheuld Be 


during which he | 


of impairing its clarity of ex- | 


tentative | 


Added to 
for Its Properties. 


Figure 


“The Pennsylvania Railroad undoubt- 
ediy has a ee for going concern of 
a good business over and above the value 
oi the component parts of the physical 
property. 


public service. 
Organization Has Value. 


“Only through an efficient, loyal, ex- 


perienced, and well disciplined organiza- | 


tion can a railroad maintain service that 

will satisfactorily meet the changes and 
| complexities of the demands of com- 

merce, An organization to produce these 
| resuits represents a value. 
“Mr. 
| concern value is the capitalization of 
earnings, but does believe, for the rea- 
sons he has given, that there is a going 
concern value in the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road, growing out of its public service, its” 


good management, and its conservative 
| financial policy commanding public con- 
| fidence, of at least $100,000,000 that is 
| not represented in the Commission’s find- 
ing of value. This figure of at least 
| $100,000,000 is for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
| road Company and the companies that 
| were operated by it, and included by the 
| Commission in the tentative valuation as 
served upon the Pennsyivania Railroad.” 


The brief does not set up any claim | 


as to the total value of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad or ror the system, but is con- 
fined mainly to details of the 
The abstract states that the investment 


in road and equipment on the books of | 


the Pennsylvania 
30, 1918, 


of June 
The Com- 
investment 
of 
The 


Railsoad as 
was $701,525,531.01. 

mission’s restatement of 
the accounting report 
date is $706,551,274.23 


a0. 


as 


amount of 


the carrier claims is $744,718,086.92. The 
Commission’s finding of cost of repro- 
duction new is $724,257,903, and its find- 
ing of present value of lands is $130,712,- 


Other tables of monthly 
-arnings of railroads will 
be found on Pages 8 and 
11. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Passenger revenue 

| Total inc! otherrevenue . 
| Maintenance of way 

| Maintenance of equipment 
| Transpor tation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes ... 

Net after taxes, etc. 

Net after rents........ 
Average miles operated enie dona ae 
Operating: ratio ...cacececccecss 


271 


August 

1927 
3,819,338 
925,450 
5,206,790 
1,028,241 
1,850,354 
2,192,303 
4,935,354 
,436 
450,000 
*180,827 
6,612 
5,096.80 
94.79 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
8 Months 
1926 
46,062,576 
15,705,162 
66,828,944 
8,364,714 
12,256,180 
23,559,965 
47,326,660 
19,502,284 
4,403,320 
15,090,543 
12,838,895 
4,966.78 
70.82 


1926 
4,510,415 
1,374,821 
6,331,775 
ee 
1,609,5 

25,530, ps 
5,669,090 
662,685 
550,415 
111,745 
151,375 
4,970.31 
89.53 


1927 
40,509,891 
11,003,532 
55,937,081 

8,601,198 
11,289,249 
20,345,570 
43,378,763 
12,558,318 

3,951,800 

8,573,350 

8,479,416 

5,068.05 
77.55 


* Deficit. 


1927 
2,587,407 


2,919,213 


2,263,642 


Pittsburgh & Lake 
August 

1926 

2,574,983 
263,941 

2,935,669 
419,590 
$69,969 
om 83 31 

9¢ 


Erie Railroad. 

8 Months 
1926 

19,261,147 
1,956,268 

21,998,585 
8,007,330 
7,008,699 
6,915,692 

17,809,773 
4,188,812 
1,429,400 
2,756,648 
5,725,538 

231.46 
81.0 


1927 
19,505,698 
1,876,292 
22,074,766 
3,095,794 
6,931,194 
7,118,960 
18,025,991 
4,048,775 
1,362,900 
2,685,652 
5,607,867 
231.46 

81.7 


249,512 


455,256 
843,174 
38,964 


655,571 
187,300 
468,271 
$47,317 
231.46 
17.5 


gi 
188,000 
474,676 
827, 706 


The statement of traffic and 
earnings shows a continued increase in | 


Hulme does not hold that going 


report. | 


in | 
valuation | 
| hoochee Valley Railway et al. 
investment in road and equipment which | 


— 





charts show comparatively the loans, deposits 


| 653, making a total of reproduction new | 
plus present value of lands, of | 
| $854,970,556. 


cost, 


Involves 57 Carriers. 
The brief says that there are 27 sep- 
arate valuation dockets relating to the 


Pennsylvania system that were consoli- | 
dated for hearing, embracing 57 differ- | 


ent carriers in behalf of which protests 
have been filed. 
ets,” it says, 


and between representatives of the Bu- 


reau of Valuation and the carriers. These | 
conferences resulted in consummating a | 


number of complete agreements, to 


which no other reference need be made | 


here other than to mention them. These 
conferences also resulted in the execu- 
tion of engineering, land and accounting 
Class 2 stipulations aggregating 337 
stipulations, covering matters as _ to 


| which there is agreement on the facts 


but disagreement as to the principle ap- 
plicable to the agreed facts. These con- 
ferences also resulted in the execution of 
382. stipulations as to which there is com- 
plete disagreement. “4 

Reference is also made to a number of 
oe 1 stipulations” as to which it is 

tated that these cover matters with re- 
ome to which the Bureau of Valuation 


and protestants are in complete dis- 


agreement both as to the facts and the | 


principles to be applied to the agreed 
facts.” 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


) 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 
ber 28 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 20051. Hardway 
Company, of Columbus, Ga., v. Chatta- 
Claims 
reparation on stone-crushing and con- 
crete-mixing machinery from Riverview, 
Ala., to Norfleet, Fla. 

No. 20052. Western Carolina Shippers 
Association, of Asheville, N. C. et al v. 
Norfolk & Western Railway et al. Ask 
Commission to prescribe reasonable rates 
on cast iron pipe, East Radford and 


| Lynchburg, Va., to Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Claim $7,000 reparation. 

No. 20058. Yakima Fruit Exchange, 
of Yakima, Wash., et al v. Northern Pa- 
cific Railway et al. Request Commis- 
sion to require establishment of reason- 
able rates on fresh apples between points 
in Washington and California. Claim 
reparation of $917.13. 

No. 20054. E. J. Corbett, of Detroit, 
et al v. Canadian Pacific Railway et al. 
Seek reasonable charges for the recon- 
signment and diversion of coal and coke 
from Detroit to Canadian destinations. 
Claim reparation of $20,000. 

No. 20055. 
Corbin, Ky., et al v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad et el. Request Commis- 
sion to require establishment of reason- 
able rates on watermelons from Georgia 
and Florida to Corbin. Claim repara- 
tion. 

No. 20055, Sub. 
Harlan, Ky., et 


No. 
al. 


1, Gibbs Bros., of 
Seek reasonable 


| rates on watermelons from Georgia and 


Florida to Harlan and Wallins, 
Claim reparation. 

No. 20057. Alabama, Tenneséee & 
Northern Railroad v. Southern Railway 


Ky. 








| for all but 500 shares. 
have until September 30, 1927, to exer- | 


“In all of these dock- | 
“conferences were duly au- | 
thorized, and thereafter carried on by | 


Contracting | 


Corbin Fruit Company, of ! 


Illinois Central Is Allowed 
Time to Finish Extension 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
September 28, announced an extension of 
time for the completion of the extension 
of the Illinois Central system being built 
from Edgewood to Metropolis, Ill., and 


| from Fulton, Ky., to a point near the 


Ohio River, under the name of the South- 
ern Illinois & Kentucky Railroad and the 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Rail- 
road. The Commission’s certificate 
otiginally provided for the completion of 
the line by December 31, 1925, but the 
time was later extended and is now fur- 
ther extended to June 30, 1928, on peti- 
tion of the railroad. 


Bangor r& Aroostook 


Road to Sell Stock 


Railway to Dispose of Shares 
Not Taken by Present 
Stockholders. 


The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to sell under competi- 
tive bidding or at the current market 
price, but at not less than $60 per share, 
the unsubscribed portion of 29,360 shares 


| 
of common capital stock of a par value | 


of $50 each, which the company was au- 
thorized to issue by order of the Com- 
mission dated August 5 in Finance Doc- 


| ket No. 6437. 

The premission to sell such shares as | 
| are not taken by stockholders was given 

| by the Commission in a supplemental re- 


port made public September 28. The 


full text of the Commission’s report fol- | 
| agreement dated July 25, 1927, and a 
| lease to be dated September 15, 1927, 


lows: 
By our order of August 5, 1927, in this 


proceeding, we authorized the Bangor & | 
issue | 
not exceeding $1,468,000 of common cap- | 
ital stock, consisting of 29,360 shares of | 
| the par value of $50 each, the stock to be | 


sold at not less than $60 a share and the | 
| $1,2 


Aroostook Railroad Company to 


proceeds used for general corporate pur- 


poses, as set forth in the original appli- | 


cation. 
On August 31, 1927 
a supplemental application, showing that 


the stock authorized to be issued has been | 


offered to its stockholders of record as of 
July 19, 1927, in accordance with the 


and that subscriptions have been received 


cise their right of subscription, and the 
applicant anticipates that these 500 


| shares will be taken, in full or in part, on 
| or before that date. 


It seeks authority 
to sell such of the 29,360 shares as shall 


not have been taken by the stockholders ! 


on September 30, as soon as advisable 
after that date, upon competitive bidding 
or by issue to a subsidiary corporation 
and sale at the then current market 


Upon the facts presented we find that 
the proposed sale by the applicant of such 
part of the 29,360 shares of its common 
capital stock heretofore authorized to be 
issued as shall not have been taken by its 
stockholders on September 30, 1927, the 


for lawful objects within its corporate 


interest, which are necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the pub- 
lic as a common carrier, and which will 


service, and (b) is reasonably necessary 
and appropriate for such purposes. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


et a 
establishment of the same rates for the 
transportation of property via York, Ala., 


as are in effect over lines of defendants 
via other routes. 


munication. 


parts of the world. 


“Mark that message 


Radiograms 
go direct to: 
FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOLLAND, 
ITALY, 
NORWAY, 
POLAND, 


SWEDEN. Pacific 


Broad Street 


64 Hanover 1811 
19 Spruce Street 
12 


Beekman 8220 
Rector 0404 
Walker 4891 


0 Cedar Street.. 
26 Franklin Street 
BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, 


13 
D. C., 1112 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
HONOLULU, T. H, 





| & 





| the 


| gage 


, the applicant filed | 


m ps . ‘ | 26,463.27 
1 t forth ts original application, = or i 
| plan set forth in its origi PE | the Pullman Company on the execution 


stockholders 
ee | that the lessee shall pay to the lessor, 


price, but at not less than $60 per share. | 


| and ending September 15, 1937. 





proceeds to be used for the purposes | 
stated in the original application, (a) is | 


not impair its ability to perform that | 


Request Comminaan to ome! 


to and from points on complainant’s new | 
! extension from Calvert to Mobile, Ala., 


Via RA 


In New York, Boston or 
Washington phone 
RCA messenger for speedy 
Radiogram service. 

In other cities file trans- 
Atlantic Radiograms at any 
Postal Telegraph office; trans- 
Radiograms at 
Western Union office. 


‘109 Congress Street 

Connecticut Avenue 
CHICAGO, 100 West Monroe Street 
28 Geary Street 
923 Fort Street.. 


C. & LM. Railroad 
Will Issue Notes to 
Pay for Equipment 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Authorizes Outlay 


of $1,058,530 for Addi- 
tional Rolling Stock. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has just made public the text of 
its report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 6476, authorizing the Chicago 
Illinois-Midland Railway’ to issue 
$1,058,530.80 of promissory notes in 
connection with the procurement of 
equipment. The full text of the report 
by Division 4, dated September 22, fol- 
lows: 

The Chicago & Illinois Midland Rail- 
way Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce, has duly applied for authority 
under Section 20a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to issue 40 promissory 
notes in the aggregate face amount of 
$1,058,530.80. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

The applicant represents that for the 
proper operation of its railroad it needs 
following equipment: 350 70-ton 
steel gondolas, at $2,342.25; 3 70-foot 
steel passenger coaches at $28,398.61; 
2 70-foot baggage-mail cars, at $22,- 
196.95; 1 70-foot steel passenger-bag- 
car, at $25,932.41; total, $975,- 
309.64. 

Equipment to Be Leased. 

The applicant has arranged to procure 
the equipment from the Pullman Car and 
Manufacturing Corporation, hereinafter 
called the Pullman Company, under an 


copies of which are filed with the appli- 
cation. Under the terms of the lease 
the applicant will lease the equipment 
from the Pullman Company for a period 
of 10 years from September 15, 1927, 
and as rental will pay a total of about 
204,827.25. 

Of this amount approximately $146,- 
296.45, or 15 per cent, of the purchase 
price of the equipment is to be paid in 
cash at the time the equipment is de- 
livered, and the remainder, $1,058,- 
530.80, in 40 installments, evidenced by 
40 promissory notes in the face amount 
each, to be delivered to 
of the lease. The lease also provides 
as and when due, any and all taxes and 
other Governmental charges in respect 


| of equipment covered by the lease, and, 
| upon demand, 


all expenses incurred by 
the lessor in enforcing the terms of the 
lease. 

The notes will be dated September~15, 
1927, will include in their aggregate face 
amount interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum on the deferred pay- 
ments, and will mature one every three 
months beginning December 15, 1927, 
They 
will be payable to the order of the Pull- 
man Company at the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, Chicago, Ill., and will 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum after maturity. 

As the interest on the deferred pay- 
ments of the purchase price of the equip- 


‘ 3 et ill be included in the fa 
purposes, and compatible with the public | —— SS ee ee eee 


of the notes, the authority in our order 
will be conditioned upon the applicant’s 
not charging to its capital account any 
of such interest. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
notes by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its cor- 


| porate purposes, and compatible with the 
| public interest, 


which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 


| necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
| pose. 


An appropriate order will be entered. 


RADIOGRAMS 


You Are in Immediate Touch With 
Big Business Everywhere 


Radiograms are the modern means of international com- 
Prompt, efficient handling of messages and 
direct circuits speed your messages directly to the country 
of destination without relay—keep you in-immediate touch 
with your agents, customers and business associates in all 


To be sure of accuracy and speed, tell your secretary: 


ARGENTINA, 
BRAZIL, 

THE PHILIPPINES, 
HAWAII, 
JAPAN, 

THE 
DUTCH EAST INDIES, 
FRENCH [NDO-CHINA 
AND TO SHIPS AT SEA 


for an 


any 


SEND TODAY FOR RADIOGRAM RATE SHEET 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
RCA RADIO OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW YORK CITY 


25 East 17th St. 
264 Fifth Ave. 

19 W. 44th St.. 
1824 Broadway 


7050 
6780 , 
4996 
4311 


Algonquin 
Madison Sq. 
Murray Hill 

Columbus 
Liberty 864 

Main 7400 
Dearborn 1921 
Garfield 4200 
6116 


| 8 ; 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHED WitHout COMMENT 


Banking 


Bank Claim l Upheld _ 
Despite Mistake in 
Veteran Certificate 


Administrative [ror Does 


Not Remove Obligation of 
Veterans’ Bureau to 
Repay Loan. 


A bank accepting the adjusted service 
certificate of a World War veteran as 
security for a loan must be protected in 
the event that the veteran defaults in 
discharging this obligation at maturity, 
the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 


has just ruled in a letter to the Director 


of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. McCarl held that the 
the bank should be paid, 
payments be charged to the 
a@unt of the veteran. 

The ruling also will serve 
to the Veterans’ 
settlement of 


certificate 
as a guide 
accounts, 


veterans’ es- 


pecially where an error has been made | ,’. 
> notig,. | Licensee 
of certifi- | 


McCar! | 


by the Bureau in the issuance 
cates. The case in issue, Mr. 
pointed out, involves the question of pay- 
ment of a certificate where errors had 
been made by the Bureau and accepted 
by the bank. 
Error in Certifleate. 

The full text of the ruling follows: 

The Director, United States Veterans’ 
Bureau: Consideration has been 
to your letter of September 7, 1927, as 
follows: 

“Under date of 
Joseph Evans, 
tion for adjusted compensation benefits. 


January 2, 1926, 


Upon the issuance of the Adjusted Serv- | 


ice Certificate, the effective date of the 
certificate was shown in one place as the 
first day of January, 1926, and in 
other January 1, 1925, the bottom por- 


tion of the certificate having been com- 


pleted as follows: 

“ “All rights under this cert 
effective from the first day of 
1926. 
United States Veterans’ 
City of Washington, District 
bia, this first day ef January, 

“The veteran made application and ob- 
tained a loan in the amount of $100 on 
January 19, 1927, from the Gloucester 
City Trust Company, Gloucester City, 
N. J.. for a period of three months, and 
he having failed to pay the note 
maturity, the bank forwarded the note 
and Adjusted Service Certificate to the 
Bureau for redemption. 

Loan Made Ahead of Time. 

“In view of the fact that application 
for adjusted compensation benefits was 
made in January, 1926, the Adjusted 
Service Certificate cannot be made ef- 
fective prior to January 1, 1926. How- 
ever, the error in preparation 


ificate are 
January, 


Bureau, 
of Colum. 
1925.’ 


of 


writing as being January 1, 
a question as to whether the Bureau 
should redeem the note or whether it 


should be rejected and returned to the | 


bank because of the loan having been | : ; 
| there were larger sales of women’s coats | 


made\prior to the expiration of two years 
from the correct effective date 
certificate. 

“It is requested that the Comptroller 
General’s decision be rendered on the fol- 
lowing question for the guidance of the 


Bureau in settlement of this and similar 


cases arising: 

“<‘Tf an error is made by the 
upon aed eanenes of an Adjusted Serv- 
ice Cx showing the effective date 
or jae of issuance or both erroneously, 
and a loan 
his certificate as security and the correct 
date is such as would not render 
can a bank, having accepted the date 
or dates on the certificate 
be paid and the certificate 
the veteran charged with the 
and interest?’ 

“Tt would appear that banks are en- 
titled to the greatest measure of pro- 
tection against the errors of the Bureau 

goneerning which ‘they could have no 
(i! howledge.” 

Bank to 


payment 


3e Protected. 
In decision of August 26, 1927, 
% A-19287, 7 Comp. Gen., it was held that 
the fraudulent alteration of an Adjusted 
Service Certificate by a veteran, of which 
the loaning bank had no notice, 
a loan was negotiated prior to the ex- 
piration of two years after the correct 
date of the certificate, will not 
the claim of the bank to redemption of 
the loan made on the basis of the certifi- 
cate as security. 

This office has in other connections 
under the World War Veterans’ laws 
held that the rights of innocent parties 
would not be defeated by reason of the 
errors or omissions of the administrative 
office. See 8 Comp. Gen. 248, involving 
payments for dental services furnished 
a veteran without notice of administra- 
tive irregularity; 4 Comp. Gen. 656, 
involving administrative error in failing 
formally to reinstate war risk insurance 
for the purpose of conversion to which 
the insured was entitled; and 5 Comp. 
Gen. 933, involving administrative delay 
in presenting a premium check to the 
bank for payment. 

Also, in this instance, while 
the bank should have been 
servant and have detected the 


658, 


possibly 


error 


which apparently was patent on the face | 


of the certificate, it would appear that, 
in view of all the circumstances, 
claim of the bank should be paid. 

The general question submitted is an- 
swered in the affirmative. 


West Virginia Midland Ry. 
Asks to Issue Capital Stock 


The West Virginia Midland Railway 
Commission for authority to issue $275,- 
99Q of additional capital stock, the pro- 
@éds of which are to be used in com- 
pleting the construction of an extension 
of its line from Webster Springs, W. 
Va., to Bargoo, W. Va., a distance of 11.7 
miles, 





amount due | 
and that such | 


Bureau in determining | ¢ 
| Sundry 


| All other 
; Commercial expenses 
given | } 
| Other operating revenues 


Harry | 
A-3766316, a applica- | 


an-, | 


Given at the Central Office of the | 
in the | 


upon | 


the | were smaller 
| 


certificate showing the effective date in | 
1925, raises | 


of the | 


Bureau | 


is made to the veteran on | 


the | 
certificate eligible as security for a loan, | 


in good faith, | 
account of | 


whereby | 


defeat | 


more ob- | 


the | 


| dating Agent, 


| Tex., effective January 11, 
| dating Agent, 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce |! 


ARE 
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Veterans’ Loans 


| Iscome of 79 Telephone C om panies Rises 
For J uly and First Seven Months of Year 


Gain for Month Over 1926 Is 6 Per 


cent and for Period 


to August 1 Is 12.7 Per Cent. ' 


The 79 telephone companies that re- 


| port to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission had an operating income for July 


of $17,389,190, an increase of six per cent | 
as compared with July, 1926, according | 


to the Commission’s monthly summary 
of the reports. This includes only com- 
panies having annual operating revenues 
in excess of $250,000. 

The 79 companies had 14,400,040 sta- 
tions in service at the end of the month, 


Item. 

REVENUES: 
Subscribers’ station revenues..... 
Public pay station revenues....... 
Miscellaneous exchange service rev. 
Message tolls . 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues... 
miscellaneous revenues.... 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
revenue—Dr. 

Telephone operating revenues... 

EXPENSES: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
maintenance 
Traffic expenses 


General and misc. expenses 
Telephone operating expenses... 
Net telephone operating revenues 


Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues.. 
Operating income before deduct- 
ing taxes 
Taxes assignable to operations.... 
Operating income 
Ratio of exp. to rev., per cent 


Data for the following companies 


1927 
$342,072,054 
23,850,939 - 
4,151.8: 
144,126, 132,979,829 
17,131, 
12,29 
18,864,655 
18,55 
543,938,752 


$86,018,120 
82,154,324 
121,991,585 
47,306,204 
22,621,275 
360,091,508 
183,847,244 


33,678 
5,443,187 


180,378,721 
45,620,710 
134,758,011 


not 
Telephone Co. of Wisconsin; Illinois Central Telephone Co.; 


according to the report, an increase of 


six per cent as compared with the cor- | 


responding month of last year, and the 
telephone operating revenues for the 


month were $77,855,068, an increase of | 


5.3 per cent. 


For the seven months ended with July | 
Belgium 


the operating income was $134,758,011, 
an increase of 12.7 per cent. 
The Commission’s summary 


seven-month period, 


for 


aia ae <atnaeiaatonn: LOROW WF TUN COX: 


Seven months ended with July. 

Inc. or Dec.+ 
Amount Ratio “% 
$318,416,280 $23,655,774 7.4 

22,487,970 1,362,969 6.1 

3,818,572 333,259 8.7 
11,146,423 8.4 
2,396,395 16.3 
1,279,625 11.6 
| 689, 268 9.8 


1926 


14,735,437 
11,016,365 
17,175,387 
17,045,576 
503,584,264 


5990 


4,801 


$78,000,701 
75,881, _ 
120,236,8: 
43,198,700 
20,684,360 
338,001,687 
165,582,577 
8,342 6: 
2,858 
72 


2 
3.161,75 


22,089,821 
18,264,667 
8,279 
281,463 
281,463 


17.960,663 
2,820,588 
15,140,075 

67.12 7-92 ae 
for inclusion: Consolidated 
Ohio Associated Tele- 


162,418,Q58 
42,800,122 
119,617,936 
66.20 
available 


phone Co. and State Telephone Co. of Texas. 


Expansion of Wholesale Trade from July 


Gain in Six Lines Averages 14.1 Per Cent, 


With 


August 


Volume I Per Cent Above 1926. 


Wholesaie the 


United States was more marked between 


trade expansion in 
July and August of this year than in any 
other the 
Board announced in a report, made public 


recent year, Federal Reserve 


United States for August, 1927. 

Groceries, dry goods, and drugs shared 
in ‘the larger volume of August sales, as 
compared with the year before, but there 
sales of meats and hard- 
ware. The report shows a 14 per cent 
increase in domestic sales of agricultural 
machinery and farm implements for 
August, compared with a year ago, and 
a 2 per cent increase in orders for ma- 
chine tools. In clothing wholesale trade, 
and suits but smaller sales of men’s 
elothing and women’s dresses. 

The full text of the official statement 
of the Board follows: 

Sales of wholesale firms reporting to 
the Federal Reserve system increased 
considerably more in August than is 
usual at that season and were as large 
as in August of last year. Trade of 
wholesale firms generally begins to in- 
crease in August as retailers build up 
their stocks in anticipation of the ex- 
pansion of sales in the autumn, but this 
year the growth between July and Au- 
gust was larger than during the cor- 
responding period in any other recent 
year. Compared with a year ago, sales 
of groceries, dry goods, shoes and drugs 
were larger, while those of meats and 
hardware were somewhat smaller. 

Percentage changes in the value of 
sales in August as compared with July 
of this year and August of 1926 are as 
follows: 

July, Aug. 

1927. 1926. 

Grocery 5. 0.2 
MOSS xin pine bosaannee -4,] 
Dry goods 6.0 
9.4 

Hardware eer we —0.2 
Drugs 9.4 
Total, 1.0 
Among in- 


TRANSACTIONS 


in Office of 
Comptroller of the 


six HnOS). 3. 6460s 
the additional 


lines not 


_” 
Currency 

Charters issued: 

September 26. The Williston National 
Bank of Williston Park, N. Y. President, 
Henry Hewlett Tredwell. Cashier, Charles 
E. Patterson; $50,000 capital. 

September 27. The First National 
Bank of Mariton, N! J. President, John 
C. Huff. Cashier, Horace C. Wills; 
$25,000 capital. 

Change of title: 


September 26. The 


Richfield National Bank, Richfield, Minn., | 


to “The Richfield 
Minneapolis,” 
of Richfield in which the Richfield Na- 
tional Bank is located having been an- 
nexed to the city of Minneapolis. 
Voluntary liquidations: September 26. 
The West Englewood National Bank of 
Chicago, effective August 1, 1927. Liqui- 
John Bain, 6209 South 
Laflin Street, Chicago. Absorbed by 
Ashland Sixty-Third State Bank of Chi- 


National Bank of 


| cago; $200,000 capital. 


The Bank of West, 
1927. Liqui- 
H. C. Edwards, West, Tex. 
Succeeded by the State National Bank in 
West, No. 18022; $50,000 capital. 
Branches authorized under the Act of 
February 1927. Bowery and East 
River National Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Location of branches—Vicinity of 316- 
320 Seventh Avenue; 


State National 


25, 


| plements in 
larger than a year ago, according to re- 
| ports Federal Reserve | 
September 28, on wholesale trade in the | 


; Orders for 


| ing wholesale 
| were smaller in value for the country as 
| a whole at the end of August than at | 


| Compared with a year 


| June 


that portion of the village | 


v virinity of Avenue | 
; U and West Sixth Street, Brooklyn, 


cluded in the above table domestic sales | 
| of agricultural machinery and farm im- 
cent | 


August were 14 per 


received by the 
Bank of Chicago from 77 manufacturers. 
machine tools placed with 
firms reporting to the National Machine 


| Tool Builders’ Association increased con- 


siderably in August, and averaged for 
the month about 2 per cent larger 
in August of last year. 

Sales of men’s clothing by firms re- 
porting in the New York Federal re- 


| serve district were slightly smaller in 
August than in the corresponding month 


of last year, and sales of women’s dresses 
were about 12 per cent smaller.¢ 


of women’s coats and suits, on the other 


| hand, were more than twice as large as 

in August of last year, when activity in | 
| the clothing industry 
| a result of the strike at that time. 


was curtailed as 


Merchandise stocks carried by report- 


the end of July, 
and drug g¢irms were 


while those of grocery 
slightly larger. 
ago, stocks of 
most lines continued generally smaller. 


below, with 
1919 as 100. 


are given 
1926 
79 76 17 

80 81 78 
.. 86 82 76 
. 84 v7 78 
82 81 102 


July 
August 
1927 


May 


ote 


SJ 3 3-99 


108 

Shoes Hardware Drugs Total 
103 23 80 
107 111 82 
105 116 84 
99 118 82 
99 &8 


August 
1926 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
1927 
102 
99 
102 E 81 
94 ; 77 
99 SS 


78 


79 


August 


| Money Claims Against 


Government cena 


Disposition in Courts 
Throughout Nation. 


The many millions of dollars involved | 
| in claims against the Federal Govern- 


ment are indicated in a written an- 


nouncement just made by the Depart- | 
The Department in | 


ment of Justice. 
this statement covers 
1926-27. The full 
nouncement follows: 


fiscal 
of the 


the 
text 


year 
an- 


In the Divsion of the Department of | 





the | 
with comparisons, | 
| Finland 


| Hungary 
| Italy 


| Polan‘l 
| Portugal (es 


the conversion of foreign 
| purpose of 


Public Utilities 


| Foreign Exchange | 


The Federal 
today certified 
Treasury the fol- 


New York, September 28. 
Reserve Bank of New York, 
to the Secretary of the 
lowing: 

Septen 1927. 

In pursuance of the prov 
522 of the Tariff Act of 


iber 28, 


1922, 
currency for the 
assessment and 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfe rs payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 
Austria .14088 
.1395 


(schilling) 
(belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling 
(markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
(pengo) 
(lira) 

Norway (krone) 
(zloty) 

cudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spaim (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tale) 
China (Shanghai tael) 


.029625 
.2678 

4.8665 
025 197 


; China (Tientsin tael 


| North 


| Cuba 
| Mexico 
| Newfoundland (dollar) 


| Chile 
|; Uruguay 


| the fiscal year ended July 1, 


| 817,405. 
of, there were pending at the close of | 
1927, | 
of | 

| for 


| 1,922 


To August Was Greatest of Recent Years 





than | 


Sales |! 


dry goods and shoe firms | 
| claims is $1,625,297. 


| Many Millions Still Pending | 


Justice having to do with suits in the | 


the United 
fiscal year 


claims against 
the record for the 
June 30, 
crease in the amount of 


States, 
ended 


money 


| against the Government. 


| Court of Claims and other cases involv- | 
} ing 


1927, shows a considerable in- | 
claims | 


| 


During the year Court of Claims cases | 


were disposed of to the number of 609, 
with aggregate claims of $145,537,418. 
There were pending at the beginning of 


| by the Government to 


| $5,230,929. 


| Board matters, 


| fiscal year 


| of 


| the 

Index numbers of the dollar value of | 
| sales in six leading lines of wholesale 
| trade 
; monthly sales in 
Grocerles Meat Dry Goods | 


|; making a 
average 


| there 


| the 


China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang d: 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. S.) (dolla 
America: 
Canada (dollar) 
(peso) 

(peso) 


5598 


001268 
999438 


-477667 


South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
3razil (milreis) 
(peso) 
(peso) 


(gold 9715 


.1209 
1.0167 





1926, 2,033 
cases, with aggregate claims of $1,744,- 
Even with the cases disposed 
30, 
claims 


year ended June 
cases, with aggregate 
$1,852,112,200. 

Of the cases disposed of in the Court 
or C! 
judgments upon counterclaims obtained 
the amount of 


net 


the fiscal 


aims during the year, allowing for 


$140,022, there were 


against the Government in the amount |} 


of $11,098,544. 

Among the cases determined in 
Court of Claims, out of 
of $41,185,920 set up claimants, 
of the Court to 
With respect to these cases, 
chiefiy arising out of disputed Shipping 


the 
an aggregate 
by 


judgments amounted 


trial. 
Cases In District Courts. 


new 


In the various United States District ; 


Courts throughout the country there 


| were pending at the beginning of the | 
aggregate | 


122 cases, with 


o 


claims against the Government of $3,- | 


249,472. 
filed 
claims of 
36 in 
claims were $1,724,731, leaving pending 
111 cases in which the aggregate of the 
Of the aggregate 


Twenty-five new cases were 
during the year, with 
$100,556. The courts disposed 


eases 


claims in the 36 cases disposed 
amounting to $1,724,7 there were 
judgments rendered omaiaat the Govern- 
ment in the amount of $141,733, while 
Government recovered eee 
upon counterclaims in the sum of $2,600, 
net aggregate judgment 
against the Government of $139,132. 

In the efforts of the Division to settle 


cases involving claims of the Govern- | 
| mentin pending War Transactions cases, | 
the Government | 


was collected by 
during the year the sum of $2,853,051. 
Verdicts Against Government. 
In 
cases, 
proper 


several so-called ‘“cantonment” 
involving claims for alleged 
expenditures in connection with 
construction of cantonments, 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit decided the Camp 


| Funston case against the Government. 
| In the Camp Sherman ease the 
| Court of 
| decided against the Government, 
| the Camp Meade case, tried in the United 


Cireuit 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
and in 
the Eastern 


States District Court for 


| District of Virginia, the jury returned a 

| verdict against the Government. 

' count of 
the evidence adduced therein, and other 


On ac- 
the results in these cases and 
evidence which has developed, it was de- 
termined to be inadvisable further to 
prosecute in other case 


Our September 


Investment Review 
a 
Summarizes the Stock and 
Bond Markets 2nd analyzes 
the following 


stocks 


Bethlehem Steel 
New York Central 
Montgomery Ward 

Natienal Power & Light 
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ions of Section | 
dealing with 


collection of ! 


007286 | 


| ing the past 


| has 
the 


| accounted for by 
| was exceedingly 


-998594 | 


judgments | 


motions are pending for 


aggregate 


which the aggregate | 


of, | 
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the 
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Wholesale Trade 


rent Harvest Available to 


Cash returns from the cotton crop in 


the Eleventh Federal Reserve District 


| have tended to liquidate indebtedness at 


both banks and mercantile establish- 
ments, according to a report issued Sep- 
tember 28 by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas. 
conditions which had been reviewed as of 
September 15. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

Despite. the violent fluctuations that 
have occurred in the price of cotton dur- 
50 days, the moderate net 
gain scored by cotton during that period 
served to strengthen 
business situation and to increase 
returns from the district’s major crop. 

teturns from the cotton crop have al- 
ready been reflected in the liquidation of 


| indebtedness at both banks and mercan- | 
| tile establishments and to some extent in 


the expansion of trade. The distribution 
of merchandise at wholesale has shown 
a marked seasonal increase, but in some 
lines of trade it is still falling short of 
a@ year ago. 

The from a year ago may be 
the fact that business 
active during 
and the early part of September, 1926. 
Furthermore, due to the low price 
tained for cotton last fall, there was a 
heavy carryover of indebtedness and 
farmers are showing a disposition to 
liquidate their indebtedness before mak- 
ing extended purchases. 


decline 


ob- 


Less Money Owed for Expenses. 
An outstanding feature of the present 


| situation is that farmers, during the past 


year, have raised their living largely at 


| home and have paid out relatively small 
in the cultivation of | 


amounts for labor 
crops, with the result that they have a 
large equity in their crops and owe less 
money for this year’s living expenses. 


A large portion of the money from the | 
will be available | 
oe . | 
the liquidation of old indebtedness | 


current crop, therefore, 


and for current expenditures. Thus, 


| while the full force of the new purchas- | 
| ing power 


has not made its appearance, 
business is working into the soundest 
position experienced in several years.’ 


Growing crops over a large area of | 
the district have been affected adversely | 
| by the dry weather during the past 30 | 
In those sections where rain has | 
but | 


days. 
fallen crops have grown 
have deteriorated elsewhere. 


rapidly, 
Fed crops 


| in the dry area, however, were largely | 

matured when the drouth set in, and the | 
| prospective yields 
| rially reduced. 


have not been mate- 


The cotton crop has shown a marked 


at ey a ay Palko Ree su 


This report was based upon | 


confidence in | 


August | 


Cash Returns from Cotton Crop Reflected 
In Liquidatio:: of Indebtedness by Growers 


' Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas Reports Money From Cur- 


Pay Old Obligations. 


deterioriation in nearly all sections, due 
to the drouth, the heavy infestation of 
| weevils and other insects, and the root 
rot, yet the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s September 1st estimate of the 
Texas crop is above the average pro- 
duction during the preceding five years. 
Much of the cotton has opened prema- 
and the picking and marketing 
crop is proceeding at 


| turely 
the 
rate. 


of rapid 
Livesteck Moving to Market. 
The condition of a considerabl 
tion of the district’s ranges has 
wise deteriorated, but live have 
held up fairly well. Due to the favor- 
able conditions of the ranges earlier in 
| the summer, large numbers of livestock 
are already fat and moving to market. 
In those sections where the outlook 
fall and winter pasturage is good there 
strong demand for stecker 
and cows. 
While the 


por- 
like- 


tock 


for 
sieers 


is a 


‘commercial 
Bank re- 


loans of both 
banks and the Federal Res 
flected a considerable expansion during 
August, the demand for was rela 
tively iight for this season of the 
Federal Reserve Bank loans to membe 
banks reached a seasonal peak this yea 
at $16,079,113 as against a peak of $26,- 
| 380,617 last year. 
During the ‘first 


erve 


credit 


half of September 


there was a rapid liquidation of indebt- | 
month, 


edness and on the 15th of the 
Reserve bank loans had declined to $10,- 
742,783. The deposits of member banks 
| which amounted to $794,611,000 on Au- 
gust 24, were $12,931,000 greater than 
a month earlier and were $44,871,000 
greater than on the corresponding date 
| of 1926. 
Investment Outlets Sought. 

The large volume of funds in this 
district seeking an investment outlet 
was reflected in the heavy subscriptions 
to the Sepiember 15 issues of 3's per 
cent Treasury Notes and the 3 per cent 
Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness. 
The combined subscriptions to these is- 
amounted to $47,414,850 
allotments of $15,346,100 
made. While the business 
rate was higher than in the 
| month it was lower than in any 
during the current year prior to 
The past month witnessed a 


| sues 
which 


in July and 12 per cent larger 
August, 1926. - The production, 
ments and new orders for lumber 


| the production and shipments of cement 


reflected a substantial increase as com- | 


pared to the previous month. 


(PLE ae: naa 


Pe aT Se 


year. | 


against | 
were | 
mortality | 
previous | 
month | 
July. | 
consid- | 
erable increase in construction actiivty. | 
The valuation of permits issued at prin- | 
cipal cities was 51 per cent greater than | 
than in | 
ship- | 
and | 


roDAY’S 
PAGE 7 


2149) 


Finance 


S. Treasury Statement 
September 26 
(Made Public September 28, 1927) 
—e 
$4,056,487.94 


linte odlre venue receipts: 


Income tax...... 3,825,013.48 


Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 1,780,442.27 
640,421.55 
$10,302,365.24 
4,699,400.00 
496,430,744.10 


$511,432 


Expenditures. 


Miscellaneous receipts. . 
Total ordinary re 

Public-debt 

Balance previous day... 


arene 


509.34 


$6,076,867.77 
2,490,685.9 
456,306.08 
24,254.22 


General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 35,318.34 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil 
fund 
Investment of 
funds 


106,154.75 
service retirement 

17,854.15 
trust 
5 156,264.95 


Total ordinary 
ditures 
Other public-debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today 


expen- 
$9,151,396.74 


5,479,373.78 
496,801,738.8: 


$511,432,509.3. 





A necessity to 
importers 


he Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 


ssary for an over- 
turer to investigate 
z of an American Ime 


to buy from 


mporter 
n I and cash 


3. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
ve orders 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


T’ EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


. < PRIVATE INITIATIVE IS ESSENTIAL TO AN IN DUSTRY'S GROWTH: 


Why Electric 
Rates Are Low 


Base load plant at 
Waukegan 


ONSERVATION is the watch- 
word of aggressive public 


utility companies. 


One company’s plants burned seven 
pounds of coal per kilowatt-hour of 


electric energy in 1903. 


In another 


company’s plants, 3.7 pounds of coal 
were necessary to produce one kwh in 
1916. Now, the installation of a new 
50,000 kw turbo-generator at the Wau- 
kegan station of the Public Service ° 
Company of Northern [Illinois provides 
for the production of electric energy at 
the unprecedented record of a kilowatt- 
hour on 1.3 pounds of coal. 


By this economic use of natural re- 
sources, brought about by the indus- 
try’s scientific advancement, the com- 
pany is contributing generously to the 
nationwide trend of fuel conservation. 
At the same time it is promoting a pub- 
lic welfare beyond computation in dollars 
and cents value—an achievement possi- 
ble only because of the vision of the 
leaders, whose hearts are in the Service. 


We represent successfully operating 
public utility companies in 23 states. 
Send for our list of current investment 
security offerings. 


Dividends payable 
every three months 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


St. Louis 
Milwaukee 


that 
ENDUR 


Indianapolis 
Louisville 


Utility Securities Corporation—ill Broadway, New York City 
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Outlook Is Favorable 
For Quartz Mountain 
Mines, Survey Shows 


—_———— 
a 


District in Nevada Said to Be | 


Rich in Gold, Silver and 
Galena Ore; Some Plat- 
inum Found. 


the Quartz 
in 


The future of 
mining 
principally gold and silver, is favorable, 
the of 


the Interior, stated on September 28 in 


Mountain 


district Nevada, producing 


Geological Survey, Department 
a review of the district’s activities. 
There is also.rich galena ore in one 
mine which runs as high as $100 per ton, 
according to the Survey. The district’s 


best probability of further enrichment 
is that of finding additional ore deposits 


There 


also a probability, the Survey added, that 


in the limestene, it was said. is 
new deposits may pe found in the area 
of volcanic rocks extending from Quartz 
Mountain Broken Hills 


Platinum deposits are also being devel- 


to in Nevada. 
oped in the vicinity, it was stated. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The which 
the history of the Quartz Mountain dis- 


San Rafael mine, around 
is in the northwest 
end Quartz Mountain. It prin- 
cipally on the Lease vein, but it includes 
also a part of the Vertical vein and sev- 
eral other veins or large ore 
bodies. The Lease vein strikes about N. 
40 degrees W., with the trend the 
mountain, and dips 25 degrees NE., into 
the mountain, toward the Vertical vein. 
It is a large bedding-plane replacement 
deposit in the limestone and is the prin- 
cipal ore deposit in the district. It 
opened by a 450-foot 40 degree inclined 
shaft sunk near its north end. From the 
70-foot level to the 352-foot level the 
vein was an almost continuous ore body. 
from 3 to 14 feet in width and about 120 
feet long, and much of the ore was of 
high grade. Decrease of the dip just 
below the 250-foot level gives to the 
vein, between the 250 and 352 


trict largely centers, 


of is 


lesser 


of 


is 


352-foot levels, 
180 feet of stoping ground in which the 
ore body is 5 feet in width. 

One More Uniform. 

Here the ore is more uniform and of 
better grade, contains more sulphide than 
that on the higher levels, and runs high 
in silver, much of it yielding $50 to the 
ton, of which $14 is in gold. Some of it 
is rich galena ore running about $100 to 
the ton. On the 200-foot level occurs 
a 13-foot bedding-plane ore body, which 
is at a higher geologic horizon than the 
Lease vein and contains more quartz and 
galena. It carries 12 feet of milling ore 
and on the foot-wall side 1 foot of ship- 
ping ore and shows good indications of 
persisting in depth. A 7-foot ore body 
has been found on the 352-foot level in 
the southeast drift, beyond the south 
end of the Lease vein. It is in virgin 
ground, with 400 feet unexplored 
backs, and shows 3 feet oi $60 ore and 
4 feet of mostly $20 ore. The ore runs 
high in gold and silver and shows native 
silver in wire and other forms. In the 
footwall below the Lease vein is another 
vein which produced some shipping ore 
on and above the 200-foot level. In the 
northeast side of the mine the Vertical 
vein, on the 250-foot level south of the 
crosscut, contains an ore shoot 70 feet 
long consisting principally of galena ore, 
and below its junction with the Lease 
vein it shows 12 feet of milling ore in 
the crosscut. * 


of 


Lines For Footwal! 


In the Hasbrouck mine, at the south 
base of Quartz Mountain, the southeast 
workings on the 200-foot level are said 
to traverse a wide mineralized zone which 
has a limestone footwall and an aplite 
hanging wall and which contains several 
ore shoots or ncluding an east- 
northeast 3-foot veir shipping ore, 
similar to that of the San Rafael mine, 
except that it contains more galena and 


5 per cent of copper. 


veins, 


of 


In the eastern base of Quartz Moun- 
tain the lower 70 feet of the Quartz 
Mountain metals shaft, which is 300 feet 
deep, is said to be in minerarized lime- 
stone that looks promising. 

Just north of Quartz Mountain, on the 
Nye-Mineral and other claims, are pros- 
pects on several fault breccia veins in the 
rhyolite in which a little galena and lead 
carbonate occur. The San Felipe pros- 
pect, three-quarters of a mile northwest 
of Quartz Mountnain, is opened 145 feet 
deep in rhyolitic rocks. It was supposed 
to be on the continuation of the vertical 
vein, which recently, however, has been 
found to have a more westerly course. 
A little mineralized found 
which assayed about $2 in gold and silver 
to the ton, but the prosepect is not en- 
couraging. 

Outlook Favorable. 


rock was 


The outlook for the Quartz Mountain 
district regarded as favorable. Its 
best probability is that of finding further 
ore deposits in the limestone. There 
also a fair measure of probability that 
new deposits may be found in the large 
area of voleanic rocks extending from 
Quartz Mountain to Broken Hills. Owing 
to the irregularity in occurrence and the 
replacement character of the deposits, the 
best guide in prospecting follow 
mineralization in the limestone. The 
most promising places are on or near 
the contact of the limestone with the in- 
trusive rocks, especially granite rocks, as 
grandoiorite porphyry and quartz mon- 
bonite. The larger the intrusive body the 
more chance there is of discovering an 
ore deposit. 


is 


is 


is to 


Promising platinum deposits are being 
developed south of Lodi Tank. High- 
grade scheelite deposits are being devel- 
oped in Cottonwood Canyon, east of Lodi. 
The Illinois mine has recently opened up 
a large body of high-grade silver-lead 
ore. 
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Trade With West Coast of 





MAY! JUNI JULY | AUGISEP! OCT | NOV! DEC 


South America 


Through the Panama Canal Declines 


Amount of Cargo Passing Through During Fiscal Year 


1927 Is Less Than in 


Rith the west coast of South 
America through the Panama Canal de- 
clined noticeably during the fiscal year 
1927, acording to a report just issued by 

Panama Canal administration. The 
largest decline was reported to have been 
The report in 


Trade 


the 


in the tonnage of nitrate. 
full text follows: 

The amount of cargo passing through 
the canal to and from the west coast 
of South America during the fiscal year 
1927 was less by 661817 long tons than 
in the previous year, and 544,648 long 
tons less than in the fiscal year 1925, 
There was an increase, however, over the 
amounts carried during the years pre- 
ceding 1925. The following table shows 
the amount of cargo in long tons, pass- 
ing through the canal in the trade with 
west coast of South America, segregated 
by direction of transit for each of the last 
six fiscal years: 

Atlantic 
to 
Pacific. 
Tons. 
*814,579 
1,063,107 
1,290,208 
1,338,150 
1,279,867 
1,087,654 4,420.0 

The decrease of 661,817 tons for the 
fiscal year 1927, as compared to the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, was dividéd into 192,- 
213 tons from the Atlantic to Pacific, and 
469,604 tons from the Pacific to Atlantic 

j trade. The decrease of 192,213 tons 


Pacific 
to 
Atlantic. 
Tons. 
1,317,846 
3,307,505 


4,714,243 


4,008,496 | 


4,889,695 | 


from theeAtlantic to Pacifie was distrib- 
uted among nearly all commodities. 
The important decreases in the cargo 


| 
| 
| 


transiting from the Pacific to Atlantic | 


were: Nitrates 695,763 tons, mineral oils 


15,686 tons, and copper ore 17,521 tons. 


Shipments in the same direction show- 
ing increases were principally in the fol- 
lowing commodities: Barley 57,311 tons, 
cotton 11,812 tons, cotton seed oil cake 
6,009 tons, oats 35,023 tons, iron ore 70,- 
808 tons, tin ove 8,785 tons, sugar 65,332 
tons, and copper 9,565 tons. 


Nitrate shipments have been an 


large fluctuations 
commodity affect considerably the total 
cargo tonnage from the west 
South America. ¥or the past six fiscal 
years shipments of nitrate from the west 
} coast of South America through the Ca- 
| nal have been as follows: 


coast 


To 
United 
Total States. 
Tons. 
470,796 
. 1,654,753 
1,744,437 
seonnces Bee? 3} 
1,869,931 
1,174,168 
part of the shipments 
“Miscellaneous” 
northern coast of Africa 


Tons. 


853,173 
855,864 
045,578 
847,73 


The greater 
shown under 
routed to the 


| with the bulk of these cargoes going to | 


| Egypt. Miscellaneous also includes 


| bids 
im- | 
| portant item in the trade from Chile and 

in shipments of this | 


of | 


514,246 | 


were | 


| Passenger revenue 
214,297 | 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PusuisHen Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Mines and Minerals 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 





to 


some ecaroges routed Cristobal 


for 


} orders. 


It is probable 
trate cargoes 
ments through 
and June, 1927, 


that a low point in ni- 
has been passed. Ship- 
the Canal during 
were 45,800 and 49,061 
tons, respectively, increasing to 221,379 
tons for July and 221,519 tons for Au- 
gust. August shipments were destined 
as follows: United tSates 52,961 
Europe 116,788 tons, Egypt 23,122 tons, 
West Indies 7,150 and 
for orders 21,498 tons. 


ons, 


Philippine Bonds Awarded 
To Fletcher American Co. 


The Department of War awarded $98,- 
000 worth of Philippine 
bonds to the Fletcher American Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, according to an 
oral statement just made by the Secre- 
tary of War. Dwight W. Davis. Ten 
were reccived, It was stated, the 
highest 104.35 by the American 
Fletcher Company. 


being 


May | 


tons, | 


Cristobal | 


Government | 
| world, on the 
ceived from officers of the Department | 
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Living-Cost Data 


Of World Compiled 


| France, No, 43; Hungary, No. 70; Italy, | 


Information from Many Is Ob- 
tained by Department of 
Commerce. 


Living costs and office operating ex- 
penses in various countries of the world 
are noted in a statement listing the va- 
rious countries covered and the numbers 
of the circulars, just made public. It 
reads in full text: 

The Division of Regional Information 
has compiled a series of living costs and 
office operating expenses throughout the 
basis of information re- 


of Commerce abroad and from the con- 
sular officers of the State Department. 


| The following is a list of those circulars 


|} now 


available: 
European section — Austria, 


No. 


25; 


Vi DEC 
(195) 
| Baltic States, No. 72; Belgium, No. 29; 
No. 24; Denmark, No. 
No. 30; Finland, No. 37; 


Czechoslovakia, 


26; 


Egypt, 


| Greece, No. 43; Hungary, No. 70; Italy, 


| No, 32; Netherlands, No. 36; Poland, No. | 


40; 
Sweden, No. 


Rumania, No, 31; Spain, No. 61; 
57; Turkey, No. 66; United 
| Kingdom, No. E-47. 

Latin American section — Argentina, 
No. 170; Brazil,. No. 15; Chile, No. 172; 
Colombia, No. 171; Costa Rica, No. 88, 


65; Guatemala, No. 68; Haiti, No. 77; 
Mexico, No. 169; Panama, No. 87; Para- 
| guay, No. 84-B; Peru, No. 173; 
Rico, No, 76; Salvador, No. 74; Uruguay, 
No. 174; Venezuela, No. 86. 

Far Eastern section—Australia, 
95. 

Living-cost circulars may be obtained 
| upon request from the Bureau of Foreign 
| and Domestic Commerce or from any of 
the district or cgoperative offices. 





No. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission > 


Texas & New Orleans Railroad. 


August 


. 19: 
Freight revenue 1.728.235 
1.025,23 
6.198.693 
1,055,918 
1,216,195 
2,177,756 
4,895,309 


R4 


Tota! incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way \ 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes ; 

Net after taxes, 

Net after rent 

Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio ... 


949,779 
701,797 
4,583.63 


78.9 


8 Months 
1926 1 
35,013,754 
8,595,099 | 2 
15,144,551 22, 
8,742,977 
9,766,880 
16,306,471 
38,456,460 
1,687,891 


1927 


6, 


1,020,688 


962.840 2,555,849 
4.489.735 4,568.07 


770 85.3 


18, 
385,928 


2 500,004 
(323,068 
982,045 

15,641,237 


& Ohio Railroad. 
8 Months 
1927 1926 
138,049,843 135,889,448 
17,451,746 18,800,697 
165,818,399 165,359,994 
19,861,865 20,637,814 
35,546,532 36,248,057 
58,283,903 57,232,156 
124,343,477 125,586,118 
41,474,922 41,973,876 
8,154,249 


Baltimore 
August 
1926 
18,930,060 
2.674,704 


36,218 


927 


385,620 


104,324 


163,087 


2.175.601 
5,647.97 


74.6 


31,419,156 
5,641.90 
75.0 


5,648.95 
70.2 








Porto | 


le 
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Record Establishe 
By Rise in Industrial 
Machinery Exports 


| Totals for August and for 


Eight Months of 1927 Are 
Larger Than in 
1926. 

American exports of industrial ma- 
chinery in the first eight months of this 
year established a new record, amounting 
in value to $136,557,Q00, representing a 
gain of $21,160,000 over the correspond- 
ing period of last year, thé Department 
of Commerce announced on September 
28. Following is the full text of the 
statement: 

Exports of industrial machinery from 
the United States amounted to $16,070,- 
000 during August, or $4,280,000 in exe 
cess of the corresponding month of 1928, 
and swelled the total for the first eigfht 
months of 1927 to a record of $156,537,- 
000, or $21.160,000 in advance of the 1926 
period. 

Oil Well Equipment Gains. 

Exports of oil-well machinery have 
been expanding so consistently for many 
years that renewed statements to this 
effect become almost monotonous. Ex- 
ports for the first eight months of 1927, 
amounting to $13,522,000, were the high- 
est in the history of the industry, and ex- 
ceeded the very active 1926, period by 
more than $4,400,000. 

The trend of metal-working machinery 
exports is especially interesting, because 


| of the competition in this line which has 


developed abroad, and the fact that ex- 
ports of this class of machinery 
amounted to $15,209,000 for the eight 
months of 1927, or $2,830,000 in excess 


| of the corresponding period of 1926, 


Exports of construction and conveying 


machinery have likewise been gaining, 


with the result that the eight months’ 
total reached $28,440,000, or more than 
$5,600,000 in excess of the corresponding 
period of 1926, 
More Refrigerators Shipped. 

Numerous items in the miscellaneous 
industrial machinery group show larger 
trade totals. Shipments of paper and 


| pulp mill machinery continue to gain, 
amounting to $2,684,000 for the eight 
|} months, as compared with $1,964,000 for 


1926. 


ues 


Refrigerating equipment contin- 
its upward movement, totaling 


| $4,984,000, contrasted with $2,669,000 for 
| the 1926 period. 


Likewise, an increasing 
volume of air compressors continues to 


| move abroad, this trade for the eight 
| months being valued at $4,122,000, as 
| against $3,285,000 for the corresponding 
| eight months of 1926. 


The manner in which exports of un- 


| classified industrial machinery have been 
| increasing has 


frequently been com- 
mented upon in these monthly surveys. 
The trade for the eight months under 
discussion has been no exception to this 
general trend, for shipments under this 
head amounted to $20,743,000 as con- 
trasted with $15,794,000 for the period of 
1926, representing a gain of nearly one- 
third. 


Meat Packing Shows 
Decline in August 


| Recession in Pork Section More 


Than Offsets Activity in 
Beef and Mutton. 


Meat packing showed a slight decline 
in August according to a report issued 
September 28 by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. The report, in full, 


; text follows: 


Production at slaughtering establish- 
ments in the United States totaled a 


| little less in August than in the preceding 


month, a recession in the pork section 
more than offsetting greater activity 
in the beef and mutton departments. 
Employment for the, last week of th 
period declined 1.6 per cent in numb, 
3.6 per cent in hours worked, and 1.8 
per cent in pay rolls from correspond- 
ing figures for July. 

Domestic demand continued active for 
smoked meat, improved a little for pork, 
and averaged between fair and good for 
other products. Sales billed to domestic 
and foreign customers by 58 meat pack- 
ing companies in the United States in- 


| creased 7.4 per cent in total value over 


July, but showed a recession of 4.1 per 
cent in comparison with August, 1926, 
At the beginning of September, domestic 
demand averaged between fair and good, 


Cuba, No. 178; Dominican Republic, No. | With a slight improvement indicated over 


a month ago. 

Chicago quotations for lamb, _ lard, 
smoked ham, and most pork cuts de- 
clined in August from July; prices of 
veal, mutton, fresh pork loins, bacon 
and dry salt heavy fat backs advanced; 


| while those for beef and pickled clear 


bellies remained steady to slightly firmer. 


| September 1 inventories of pork, lard and 


miscellaneous meat at packing plants and 
cold-storage warehouses in the United 
from the preceding 
month, but exceeded a year ago and 
the 1922-26 September 1 average. 

Lamb and mutton stocks’ gained 
slightly over August 1 but fell below 
September i, 1926, and the five year aver- 
age for the date; beef holdings declined 
in all three comparisons. 

A majority of packers reported Au- 


| gust shipments of meat and lard for- 


warded, for export a little heavier in 
volume than in the preceding period. 
Foreign demand for hog fats improved 
somewhat over July, there was fair trade 
in meats with Continental countries, and 
a slightly better inquiry from England 
for hams. September 1 consignment 
inventories abroad and in transit to 
European markets were indicated a little 
below a month ago. Prices realized on 
foreign sales averaged somewhat nearer 
i 


| Chicago parity during August than 


July. 
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Tariffs 


“Objection Raised to Regulation of Radio 


Tariff Commission 
Investigates Costs 


Of Producing Onions 


Expects to Submit Report to 


President 
Thorough Study to Be 
Made. 


Action has been taken by the United 
States Tariff Commission to expedite its 
investigation covering ‘the production 
costs of onions in this country and 
abroad, it was announced orally by the 
Commission September 28. The Com- 
mission expects to complete its inves- 
tigation and submit a report to the 
President not later than February of 
next year, it was announced. 

A mass of statistical data covering 
these costs has been secured by the 
(@ mmission for use its specialists. 
This data, it was explained, being 
analyzed by them. The data was repre- 
sented as being composed chiefly of 
1,500 different invoice prices and 800 
different costs taken from books of do- 
mestie producers of onions, This would 
indicate that the Commission was plan- 
ning to obtain its foreign costs from 
the invoice data now before it, it was 
stated. 


in February; 


of 


1S 


Spain Chief Importer. 

Spain is the principal importer of 
onions, but in view of pending negotia- 
tions between the State Department and 
the Spanish Government for a new com- 
mercial treaty, the Commission has been 
handicapped in sending into Spanish 
onion fields its specialists for foreign 
book costs, and consequently is being 
forced to determine its actual production 
costs upon evidence collected in this 
country. 

Impetus was given the 
this week by a visit to the 
of Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
the Commission stated. The Senator 
called upon the chairman of the Commis- 
sion, Thomas 0. Marvin, and outlined the 
need for higher tariff duties on imported 
onions. He discussed the agricultural sit- 
uation in the onion-growing regions of 
the country. The chairman, it was ex- 
plained, in turn sought the status of 
the onion investigation from the vice 
chairman, Alfred Pearce Dennis, who is 
in charge of a committee handling this 
work. 


investigation 
Commission 


Preliminary Stater a 

It was announced that the Commission 
during the next 45 days would work on 
a preliminary statement of information. 
This statement usually made public 
30 days in advance of a date for holding 
public hearings. If this schedule is fol- 
lowed out by the Commission, the hear- 
ings would probably be held during the 
middle of December. 

In the event that 


is 


the Commission re- 
ceives requests from interested parties 
for filing briefs, an additional 30 
would be granted thus closing the record 
of the Commission’s — investigation by 
the middle of January. The Commis- 
sion will require at least 30 days to 
digest the testimory at the hearings and 
also of the briefs, before it will be abie 
to make a report to President Coolidze, 
it was asserted. 
Would Aid Producers. 

From present indications it would be 
at least the middle of February of next 
year before the President could act on 
any report furnished him by the Com- 
mission. If the President agrees with 
the domestic producers of onions for 
higher duties, protection for the hold- 
over portion of this year’s onion crop 
will be assured, the Commission stated. 

The Commission met September 28 anc 
gave further consideration to the draft- 
ing of a report to the President con- 
cerning the production costs of phenol 
in this country and abroad. 


Oe ie 
days 


Cancelling of Contr act 
For Air “Mail Argued 


of 


Hearing Held on “Request 
Bidder for Revocation 
of Action. : 


The Postmaster General, Harry 5S. 
New, announced orally September 28 
that he had taken under advisement the 
request of the Colorado Airways, Inc., 
to rescind an order approved by Mr. 
New cancelling a contract for the 
eration of an air mail route ween 
Cheyenne and Pueblo, via Denver and 
Colorado Springs. 

Mr. New said’ 


bet 


he expected to an- 
nounce a decision ‘‘in a few days.” 

The contract was cancelled by 
Department because the Colorado Ajir- 
ways, Inc., had entered into an agree- 
ment with another bidder, as a result 
2f which the lower bid was withdrawn, 
Mr. New said. This action, according 
co Mr. New, is in contravention of the 
dostal laws and the terms of the con- 
‘ract which had been awarded to the 
Solorado Airways, Ince. 

Upon request of the 
ways, Inc., however, a 
rranted by the Postmaster General, in 
order that the company might show 
tause why the Postmaster General’s or- 
ler of cancellation should not be re- 
70ked. 

The firm w 


Air- 


Colorado 
hearing was 


*s represented at the hear- 
ng by Joseph F. Anthony, president; 
Tames B. Grant, of Denver, and Blaine 
Mallan, of Washington, Mr. Anthony's 
ittorneys. The Department was rep- 
resented, in addition to Mr. New, by 
she Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
2ral, W. Irving Glover; the latter’s dep- 
aty assistant, Chase C. Gove; Earl B. 
Wadsworth, superintendent of the divi 
sion of contract air mail, and the 
itor of the Department, Horace J. 
gelly. 

Mr. New said that a stenographic re- 
port had been taken at the hearing, 
which was held September 28, and that 


solic- 
Don- 


op- | 


the | 


In 


"HE UNITESD STATES DAILY: 
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Navigation 


Navigation of Air @ rem Safety at Sea 


Radiotelegraph Confererece Asked to Delete Agenda in 


Two Supplemental 


[Continued from Page 


since its institution on July 10, 1922, 
have taken a certain number of deci- 
sions relating to the application of radio 
communications to the safety of air 
navigation, it would be exceedingly re- 
grettable that the Washington confer- 
ence should adopt conflicting conclu- 
sions. 

it on the 
able that the aid 
C. I, N. A. should divide 
their respective attributions, 


is, contrary, highly  desir- 
conference and 
according to 


the’ work 


of elaborating the necessary regulations. 


“This division of attributions ‘would, 
moreover, be justified by the 
the conditions of use of radio communi- 
cations in air 
of which are continually increasing: with 
the extension of the radius of action, but 
are limited by the possibilities of trans- 
port on board aircraft of wireless ap- 
paratus and operators) vary very rapidly 
and necessitate frequent revisions and 
adaptations of the international regula- 
tions; the C. I. N. A, meet twice a year 
and can easiiy undertake these adapta- 
tions by taking, at the opportune mo- 
ment, decisions which are rapidly ¢xecu- 
tory for the States which are parties 
to the convention of October 13, 1919, 
and which may serve asa guide to other 
States concerned.” 


Safety of Life at Sea 
As Distinct Activity 

Supplem No. 2 contains the pro- 
posals of the Wireless Committee of the 
International Shipping Conference, which 
iast July. It states that 
involving the safety of life 
regards the use wireless 
telegraphy, stand quite apart from the 
question of the use radio for comn- 
mercial purposes, and point out. that 
questions relative saiety Should be 
dealt with as a part of the general ques- 
tion of safety of life at sea 
discussed by the forthcoming conference 
on that subject and not by the Wash- 
ington Radiotelegraph Conference. 
Supplement No. 2, reads in part as fol 
lows: 
“The 
ence, represeme: 
organizations 


nt 


met in London 
problems 


at of 


sea, as 
ol 


to 


International Shipping Confer- 
ng shipowners and their 
ms, appointed 
a Committee on Wireless Telegraphy, 
which met in London, on July and 28 
to consider the agenda of the Woashing- 
ton Conference on Wi Telegraphy, 
in view of that conference and the forth- 
coming maritime conference. ‘There at- 
tended shipping representatives of the 
United States of America, Germany, 
France, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Den, 
mark, Holland, Finland, Japan, th 
United Kingdom, tralia, Camada and 
New Zealand. 

“It was resolved that to pre- 
vent misunderstanding and overlapping 
as between the ‘bodies interested in and 
responsible for technical wireless ques- 
tions and questions of safety of life at 
sea, a clear line of demarcation is nec- 
essary, by which all questions relating 
to the use wireless at sea for 
purposes wld be excluded from 
agenda of the Washington C 
as they can best be dealt wi 
appropriate time as a part of 
eral revision of the convention 
of life at sea. 

“The committee 
desirability this course upo? 
ernments and_ hope that 
ments which are most concerned i1 
of life at sea will cooperate to 
action on these lines at the op 


the nee. 


of 14 natu 
oc 
= é 


reless 


Au rhe 


in order 


of saiety 
the 
onterence, 
th at the 

the gen- 
on 


strongly ged 


. ai 1 
ot all gov- 


those govern 
1 safety 
propos 
ning of 
confere 

Separate Consideryion 

Asked for Shipping Interests 

“In view of the fact that the wireless 
questions particularly affecting the ship- 
ping industry, form a more less 
homogenecus' section of the agenda of 
the Washington conference. it is de 
sirable in the interest of efficiency and 
convenience of all concerned that thes 
should be disposed of separately from 
the more technical wireless questions 
which form’ the bulk of the agrenda and 
which must require prolonged discussion. 

“The Committee hopé that all maritime 
governments will realize the advantcge 
of this course, and will be prepared to 
propose it to the conference and to those 
responsible for its organization, giving 
the necessary instructions to their dele- 
gates.” 

In connection 
continuous watch and number 

| operators on sea, it 
solved that: 

“Except possibly for an obligation to 
communicate with a coast station once 
in every 12 hours when within 150 miles 
of such station, no requirement should 
be imposed as to maintenance of a fixed 
watch or number of operators. 

“Any consideration by the Washington 
conference of the automatic alarm device 
should be confined to the signal required 
to operate this device; questions of what 
| ships should fit the device and under what 

conditions mot being relevant to the 

Washington conference as they do not 

appear to involve questions of inter 

ference with the use of the ether. 

Wave Lergth Assignme ri 


In Provirece of Conference 

“While at the Washington 
it will be necessary to deal with the wave 
lengths that should be allocated to ships’ 
questions of type and range 
energy, both as regards main and eme) 
appertaining purely’ to 


or 


rements [or 
of radio 
Was re- 


with requi 


vessels at 


conference * 


stations, oY 


gency sets, the 


it would be 

be ready to 
The contr 

route in que 


several days before he would 
annence a decision. 
act for the operation of the 
stion was cancelled, and new 
bids invited and made returnable Octo- 
| ber 4 by the Department, the Depart- 
| ment’s records show. Cancellation of 
the contract was due, Mr. New indicated, 
to collusion with the only other bidder, 
but the Company denied this charge and 
| also further charges that the contract 
| was obtained fraudulently 


the | 


fact that | 


navigation (the exigencies | 


should be | 


Proposals Submitted. 


Z.] 


| question of safety of life at sea, 
should be left to the maritime confer nce. 
“The Committee regard as satisfactory 
{the provisions in the revised draft of 
regulations dealing with Priority of dis- 
tress Signals and the authority of the 
master Of the ship, but provisions relat- 
ing to the obligation to go to the help 
of a ship in distress and a periodical in- 
spection of apparatus seem to be 
properly mnatters for maritime 
convention. 

“The Committee learn 
cern that proposals will be made by cer- 
tain governments to the forthcoming 
Washington conference that the conven- 
tion should make obligatory the replace- 
ment Of Sparks by another form of trans- 
mittinge sa pparatus for use at sea, Such 
a provision, if adopted, would in no sense 
improve this valuable elerment of safety 
of life, would tend to discourage the 
more eneral adoption byw small vessels 
of wireless telegraphy amd would con- 
1 ssary and, having re- 
the fact that the. fitting of wire- 
Ships has been made compulsory 
the interest of safety, an unfair 

on vessels on Which installations 
have already been fitted amd vessels car- 
rying only small range They, 
therefore, urgeall maritime governments 
strongly to oppose any such proposal, 


more 
a afety 


with great con- 


stitute an 
gard to 
less on 
in 
burden 


only 


sets, 


Objection to Discussion 
Of Visual Signallizge 
“The 
gestion 
Washir 
arate 
While 
able to 
signals 


Comnitice deprecates the sug- 

to include in the agenda of the 

ton conference the entirely sep- 
“@aeatiin of visual signalling. 
appreciating that it may be desir- 

revise the existing code of visual 

they are strongly of the opinion 
that this can only be done effectively at 
aspecial conference of experts called for 
the purpose. 

“They desire, therefore, -to suggest 
all governments concerned that 
Washington conference Should confine it- 
self to recognizing the need for such re- 
vision and referring the matter to the 
attentiom of governments witha view to 
aspecial conference being called,” 

Supplements Nos. 1 and 2 will be in- 
cluded in future issues of the General 
Book of Proposals which include the sug- 
gestions of the participating govern- 
nents, but separate copies may be se- 
cured by those who have already pur- 
chased copies of the Proposals. The 
complete book of 600 pages is sold for 
$1.50 per copy by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 

A third supplement, containing sup- 
plementary proposals of the Italian Gov- 
ernment 


to 


the 


is now in press. 


Dry Dock Approved 
For! Key West, Fla. 


Construction Authorized to Aid 
Passing Ships in Need 
of Repairs. 


Because 6,000 vessels 


ocean -going 
assed Key West, Fla., last year, many 
of Which were in need of repairs, the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Hanford 
MacNider, has approved an application 
for the construction of s@ wharf and dry 
dock at Key West. 

The announcement 
War, 
in full text: 

The Acting Secretary of War has ap- 
proved an application made by the Key 
West Wharf and Warehouse Corporation, 
West, Fla, to comsiruct a wharf. 

a.nd dry dock in Key West harbur, 
West, Fla. The permit provides for 
the construction of a commercial dock, 
lry dock and slips running northwest 
wardly on the shore line between Eliz 
eth and Willams Streets in the City 
Key West and inelealiens authority 
dredge the necessary Channels along che 
proposed slips and doeks and to deepen 
the harbor toa depth of approximately 
28 to SO feet, 

The proposed improvements are ce- 
sirable for the commercial development 
of the harbor. indicate that 
6,000 ocean-going vessels passed Key 
West last year, many of which were in 
need Of repairs. These vessels had to 
continue to points on the southeast coast 
on the Gulf of Mexico, as there were 
no facilities fr repair work at Key West- 
The proposed dry dock wwill enable vessels 
disabled, in that vicinity, to make a suit- 
able port several days sooner than they 
can at present. 


1as 
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on 


this fact by the 
September 28, 


Department of 
follows 
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or 


Bond as Commo Carrier 


Disecontined for Lake Line 
Department of 
ion September 

collector of customs at 


the 


Is 


The 


deci 


Treasury 

authorized 
Chicago to mark 
without cancellation, 
of the Rutland-Lake 
Company, as of De- 
when the company 
a vailroad and lake 

the decision, dated 
addressed to the col- 


in 
the 


= 


as **discontinued,” 
he earrier bond 
Michiszan Transit 
comber 31, 1926, 
ceased to operate as 
line. The full text of 
September 26, and 
ctor. follows: 

irs Receipt is ack: 
of the 15th 
yplicati ! of 
Transit Co 
contix ruance of its common carrier’s bond 
dated September 21, 1922, the approval 
of which was published in Treasury De- 
‘isiom 39260, of October 4, 1922, 

As it appears from the application 
that this company mo longer operat- 
ing as a bonded carrier, you are author- 
ize@® under the provisions of Article 789 
of the Customs Regulations of 1923, to 
mark the bond “Discontinued,” without 
cancellation, as of Ddecember 31, 1926, 
the date on which the company ceased 
to operate asa rail amd lake line. 


rOWlcged of Your 
Instané transmitiings 
the Rutland-Lake 


iny for the 


letter 
the za} 
igzan dis- 


Mich map: 


Is 
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Trade Practices 


a 


Cuban Experts Differ 
On Possibilities of 
Rubber Cultivation 


Discussion in Press 


Forth Varying Opinions 
on Fea sibility of Raising 
Trees Profitably. 


Experiments with rubber culture 
Cuba has evoked some discussion 
Cuban press, Says a statement by the 
Rubber Division of the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The Cuban press has 
Opinions of persons 


been publishing 
interested in the 


agricultural developments of Cuba,. with | 


special emphasis on the possibilities of 
rubber cultivation. 

One technical expert was rather pessi- 
mistic in his views, declaring that the 
high cost of labor and lack of comsistent 
rain fall were detrimental. Another ex- 
pert believes that rubber may be grown | 


in_a semiwild state, thus the overhead | 


for care would 
trees would be 
market price of rubber was 
high to render such tapping profitable. 
It is understood that during the last 
vear rubber trees were tapped 
perimental stations and on abandoned 
estates. The results, however, were not 
such as to’ ae i y. 


Hearing to be Held 


On Trade Practices 


be negligible and the 


tapped only 


Inquiry to Be Reumed in | 
Case of Calumet Baking 
Powder Company. 


tesumption om October 5 of its in- 
quiry into the matter of the Calumet | 
Baking Powder Company, involwing al- 
leged misrepresentation of competitors, | 
was announced on September 28 by the | 
Federal Trade Commission. | 

The full text of the Commission's | 
statement follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission will | 
resume an inquiry into alleged misrepre- 
sentation of competitors at a hearing to 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1927 


Bring: | 


in | 
in the | 


when the | 
sufficiently | 


on ex- 


| Office 
| be held 


| at 


| Trade Comnission, Washington, will pre- 


| while Richard P. Whitely, attorney, will 
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‘Virgin Islands” Trade 
In Bay Rum Shows 


Increase Since 1923 


| Steady Gain Noted After 
Slump Which Followed En- 


actment of Prohibition 


First of Series, Covering Route Between Moline and Kan- 
| sas City, Has Been Completed. 


[Continued from Page 9.3 
rip maps of the following coastal 
Those marked with risk | 
(*) have not yet been 
Eastport- Portland; *Portland-New- 
port; “Newport-New York; New York- 
Philadelphia ; Philadelphia-N or folk; 
Washington- Norfolk; *Norfolk-M 0 0 r- | 
cad City; * Moorhead City-Winyah Bay; 
Winyah Bay-Savannah; Savannah- 
Daytona. 


_ e beeny 


| which 
| rked ¥ 


ing on st 


Cc sapleted, Those un- 
Nth an aterisk (“). an ast 


published. 


areas. 
2 


wn-Vayton; Washington- 
3, Washington-New York; 4, 
on-Noriolk; 5, Dayton-RKantoul ; 
6, New York-Boston; 7, Beaumont-New 
Orleans; 8, New Orleans-Montgomery ; 
9, Chicago-Iowa City; 10, Iowa City- 
Omaha. 

| 11,-Omaha- North Platte; 12, North 
Platte-Cheyenne; Cheyenne-Rock 
Springs; 14, Rock Springs-Salt Lake 
| City; 15, Montgomery-Augusta; 16, Au- 
| gusta-Fayetteville; 17, —— -; 18, 
| Fayetteville-Norfolk; 19, New York- 
| Bellefonte; 20, Bellefonte-Cleveland. 

| @hy 


| Un nontown; 


| Washing. Law. 


rum in the 
a‘ statement 


in bay 
Islands is noted in 
by the Chemicals Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, based on the 
annual report for the fiscal year 1925-26 
by the governor of the islands. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Interesting statistics im reference to 
the trade in bay rum are taken from 
the annual report of the Governor of 
the Virgin Islands for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926. 


Increased trade 


Virgin 


13, Daytona-Miami;. Miami-Key 
Key West-Tampa; *“Tampa-st. 
St. Marks-Jacksonville; 
Pensacola; Pensacola-New Orleans; 
“Olympia-Vancouver; *Cape Flattery- 
Grays Harbor; *Grays-Harbor-Portland. 

Cape Disappointment-Empire; *“Em- 


pire-Punta Gorda; *Punta Gorda-San 
Francisco; *San Francisco-Monterey; This industry, although suffering from 
*Monterey-Point Arquella; *Point Ae. | 2 momentary depression during the early 
quella-Santa Catalina; *San Pedro-San | days of prohibition enforcement in the 
Diego; *San Diego-Point Canane, Mex- Virgin Islands, continues to expand. De- 
*Point Canane-Alceogos Point; *Al- | spite reports and published propaganda 
ceogos Point- Santa Margherita Island. | oe a ee ae pipes adhon: men 
;: P ae " a ‘ | industry, the following tabulations of ex- 
te eee Gallons of bay rum sold and exported: 
Bahia Chamela—Bahia Petacalco. Danish occupation: 1909-10, 16,866; 
Bahia Petacalco—Sahia Dulce. | 1910-11, 19,975; 1911-12, 8,068; 1192- 
Bahia Dulce-Salina Cruz. 13, 13,650; 1913-14, 15,399; 1914-5, 
Salina Cruz-Dencio, | 4,107; 1915-16, 32,839. 
. American possession: 1916-17, 
San Jose. | 208; 1917-18, 28,719; 1918-19, 
San Jose—Corinto, 


| 1919-20, 89,105; 
Corinto—Cape Elena, Costa Rica. 22, 73,859; 1922 
‘Lake Managua, 74,574; 1924- 
Blanco, Costa Rica. 148. 
*Guif of Nicoya—Punta 
Llorena—Cape Mala, 


West; 
Marks; | 
Marks- 


‘St. 


Cleveland-Chicago; 22, 
| Rantoul-St. Louis; 23, St. Louis-Kansas 
City; 24, Kansas City-Muskogee; 25, 
| Muskogee-Dallas; 26, Dallas-San An- 
tonio; 27, San Antonio-Beaumont; 28, 
| San Antonio-Dryden; 29, Dryden-El 
| Paso; 30, El Paso-‘bucson. 
31, Tueson-Phoenix; 32, Phoenix-San 
| Diego; 33, Salt Lake City-Elko; 34, Elko- 
feno; 35, Reno-San Francisco; 36, Day- 
ton-Louisville; 37, Louisville-St. Louis; 
| 88, San Diego-Tucson; San Diege- 
Los Angeles; 40, Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco. 
41, San Francisco-Yreka; *42, Yreka- 
Vancouver; “43, Vancouver-Seattle; 44, 
| Detroit-Rantoul; 45, Detroit-Cleveland- 
| Pittsburgh-Uniontown; 46, Washington- 
Middletown; 47, Detroit-Dayton; *48, 
Louis ville-Nashville; “49, Nashville-Bir- 
mingham; *50, Birmingham-Montgomery 
|-Pensacola; “51, St.  Louis-Muskogee; 
*52, St. Louis-Dayton. 
Maps of Hydrographic Office. *Gulf of Panama. 
Hydrographic Office: The Hydrographic Cape 
of the Navy is publishing or work- 
in New York City Wednesday, 
October 5, at 10 o’clock in the morning ¥, a +, rn Seal 
room No. 803, 45 Broadway. This aan ‘moot del Norte-Cape Gracias 
will be a continuation of recent hearings | De os 4 | i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Chicag 


ico; 


39, 


Guatemala. 47, 


52,519; 
1920-21, 79,415; 1921. 
23, 65,524; 1923-24, 
79,830; 1925-26, 85,. 


Dencio 
Nicaragua. 
Or 


“40, 


Nicaragua — Cape 
Samos ts It will, therefore, be noted that the 
Pimeas “> | islands are, generally speaking, selling 

para | nearly three times as much bay rum as 
| during the best years before the United 
States purchased the islands, and that 
even during American possession, and 
subsequent to the sudden slump follow- 
ing upon prohibition, the islands ex- 
ported and sold a steadily increasing 
amount of ae rum. 


> San Blas-Almirante Bay, Pan- 


| 

ama. | 
“Almirante Bay-San Juan del Norte, 

| Costa Rica. | 


¢ClenPaewes — Santa 
Cuba. 

*Santa Cruz del Sur—Cape Maxsi. 

*Guantanamo-Port au Prince, Haiti, 

*Cape Dame Marie—Santo Domingo. 

*Santo Domingo—Vieques, P. R. 

*San Juan, P. R.-Antigua. 


in Chicago in the matter of the Caiu- *Cape Gracias a Dios—Tela. 
met Baking Powder Company. *Tela—Belize, British Honduras. 
of the Fede *Belize-Cozumel Islands, Mexico. 
*Cozumel 
Cuba. 
“Cape Corrientes—Cienfuegos. 
*Key West-Mariel, Cuba. 


Cruz del Sur, 


William W. Sheppara, ral 
Islands—Cape ees | 


side as trial examiner at the hearing, 


| 
} 


represent the Commission. 


UIne out 


Gulf NO-NOX 
Motor Fuel 


That Good Gulf 


Gasoline 


add miles of satisfac- 
tion to d moior trip. 


GU LE 


BEA RINGS << 


BuRNED BEARINGS are common occure- 
ances in these forgetful days of diluted oil in 
the crank case. 


Crank cases should be drained and oil renewed 
periodically—when old “procrastination” exe 
tends the change to the danger line it is a safe 
plan to use an oil that has the maximum re- 
sistance to heat and dilution—then if you 
forget—you are safe. 


That New Improved 
Supreme Motor Oil 


will tide you over the danger point—it possess- 
es a tough, viscous body, which resists the 
ravages Of hard driving. Oils continueusly— 
preserves bearings, cylinders and pistons. 


At the Sign of the Orange Disc ~ 


REFINING COMPANY 


or 
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Taxation 


ee 
— 


Trust Funds 


ee 


—— 


Beneficiary Must Pay Taxes on Income of Trust 


Which Becomes Distributable During Taxable Year 


Trustee’s Right to 
Decide Distribution 


Fiduciary Held Responsible 
While Beneficiary’s Inter- 
est Is Contingent. 


APPEAL OF ELIZABETH S. SprAGUE, BOARD | 


or Tax AppeALs, No. 6740. 

Income of a trust which becomes dis- 
tributable during a taxable year is tax- 
able to the beneficiary, although the 
beneficiary was unknown unti! the exer- 
cise of a power within the taxable year, 


the Board of Tax Appeals held herein, 
under section 219 of the 1918 and 1921 


Revenue Acts. 
Where certain trust instruments pro- 


vided that income should be added to the | 


principal thereof, except that upon writ- 
ten request of the petitioner such income 
should be paid to her, 
that such income is taxable to the fiduci- 
except extent to which the 
was exercised. and that to such 
extent the income - was distributable and 
taxable to the petitioner. 

Although the sntereut of a beneficiary’ 
may be contingent until the trustee 
makes a determination as to the amount 
of income which is distributable, after 
such determination is made and the con- 
tingency removed, the income becomes 
distributable and taxable to the bene- 
ficiary and not to the fiduciary. 

4 Y. Bartow for the petitioner 
Fisher for the Commissioner. 
and decision fol- 


arv to the 


power 


Francis 
and J. W. 

The findings of fact 
low: 

The taxpayer appeals from the deter- 
mination by the Commissioner of de- 
ficiencies in income tax for 1919, 1920, 
and 1921, respectively. She alleges that 
the Commissioner has committed error 
in allocating to her and including in her 
income, in computing the deficiencies, 
the income received by the trustees un- 
der various indentures of trust and in 
refusing to determine an overpayment 
of tax on account of income alleged to 
have been erroneously reported as re- 
ceived from some of said trusts. 

Findings of fact: In the determina- 
tion of the deficiency here in question 
the Commissioner has included as in- 
come to the taxpayer for the respective 
years income received by trustees un- 
der indentures of trust made by 
husband, Phineas W. Sprague. 
Shares of Stock 
Transferred to Trustees 

By an indenture of trust dated May 
13, 1919, executed by said Phineas W. 
Sprague, husband of the taxpayer, and 
delivered to the First National Bank of 


Boston and accepted by that bank on | 
July 14, 1919, said Phineas W. Sprague, | 


having insured the taxpayer's life for 
$300,000 and the life of his son for 
$100,000 by endowment policies, trans- 
ferre@to the trustees shares of stock 
of corporations to hold as a fund upon 
various trusts, including the following: 

From the income of the fund the bank 
shall pay the annual premiums on all 
of the said policies, applying the divi- 
dends payable upon said policies to in- 
creasing the amount of the insurance 
and adding surplus income, if any, to 
the principal of the fund. 

Upon the maturity of the policies the 
insurance moneys and the funds then 
in the hands of the trustee became a 
trust fund for the benefit of the set- 
tlor’s children and their issue, with con- 
tingent remainders over to the settlor 
and his wife. The settlor reserved the 
right to revoke the trust or amend the 
terms thereof at any time. The settlor 
amended the trust indenture on Septem- 
ber 9, 1220, to omit the provision quoted 
above and to substitute therefor the 
following: 

From the income of the Fund the 
Bank shall pay the annual premiums on 
all of the policies, applying the 
dividends payable upon said policies to 
increasing the amount of the insurance, 
and, unless my wife shall request that 
the same be paid to her as hereinafter 
provided, shall add the surplus income, 
if any, to the principal of the fund. 
Upon the written request of my wife 
the Bank shall pay over to her from 
time to time any of said surplus in- 
come when and as the same has_ been 
received and found. to be unnecessary 
for the payment of said premiums; or 
from time to time, upon her written 
request the Bank may pay over to my 
said wife from principal an amount 
equivalent to the aggregate face amount 
of any such surplus income which has 
been previously added to the principal 
of the Premium Trust and not thereto- 
fore withdrawn by her under this pro- 
vision. 

The settler further amended the trust 
indenture on September 10, 1920, mak- 
ing it irrevocable and not subject to 
amendment. 

By indenture of trust dated Octobe 
15, 1919, executed by 
Sprague and delivered to the ‘Old Col- 
ony Trust Company, accepted by said 


said 


company of said date, said Sprague, hav- | 


ing insured the taxpayer’s life for $100,- 
000 by an endowment policy, transferred 
to the trust company shares of stock 
of corporations to hold as a fund upon 
various trusts, including the following: 

From the income of the fund the 
trustee shall pay the annual premiums 


on the said policy, applying the dividends | 


payable upon said policy to increasing 
the amount of the insurance, and add- 
. ing the surplus income, if any, to the 
principal of the fund. 


Became Trust Fund 


At Policy’s Maturity 

Upon the maturity of the policy the 
insurance monies and funds then in the 
hands of the trustee become a trust 
fund, the principal of which is payable 
to the wife at certain times or, in the 
event of her death, the income and prin- 


cipal are payable to the children of the | 


| trustee. 


| tional 


the Board held | 


her | 


| that bank of said date, 
| transferred certain 


said Phineas W. | 
' Dodge, 


settlor and their issue. The settlor re- 
amend the trust indenture at any time. 
The settlor amended the trust indenture 
on September 1, 1920, to omit the pro- 
vision quoted above and to substitute 


therefor a provision which is identical | 


in its terms with the provision, quoted 
above, made on September 9, 1920, with 


reference to the trust indenture of which | 
of Boston is | 


Bank 
further 
on September 10, 


the First National 
The settlor 
indenture 


amended 


the trust 


| 1920, making it irrevocable and not sub- 


ject to amendment. 

By indenture of trust daied January 
24, 1920, executed by said Phineas W. 
Sprague and delivered to the 
Trust Company of Boston and 
accepted by that compary on January 
28, 1920, said Sprague, having insured 
the taxpayer’s life for $100,000 by an 
endowment policy, transferred to the 
trustee shares of stock of corporations 
to hold as a fund upon various trusts, 
including the following: 


Income Not Paid to 
Placed in Trust Fund 


From the income of the fund the bank | 


shall pay the annual premiums on said 
policy, applying the dividends payable 
upon said policy to increasing the amount 
of the insurance, and adding the sur- 
plus income if any to the principal of 
the fund. 

Upon the maturity of the policy the 
insurance money and the funds then in 
the hands of the trustee became a trust 
fund, the income of which is_ payable 
to the taxpayer during her life and 
after her death to the children of the 
settlor with provision for payment of 
the principal to such children and their 
issue. The settlor reserved the right to 
revoke or amend the trust at any time. 
The settlor amended the trust indenture 
on September 1, 1920, to omit the pro- 
vision quoted above and to substitute 
therefor a provision which is identical 
in its terms with the provision, quoted 
above, made on September 9, 1920, with 
reference to the trust indenture of which 
the First National Bank of Boston is 
trustee. 

The said three trusts hereinabove enu- 
merated are hereinafter referred to as 
the “‘insurance trusts.” 

By indenture of trust dated February 
19, 1919, executed by said Phineas W. 
Sprague and delivered to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston and accepted by 
said Sprague 
shares and _ securi- 
ties to the trustee to hold upon various 
trusts including the following: 


Until and including the 1st of Feb- | 


ruary, 1925, the trustee shall pay to my 
wife, Elizabeth Shaw Sprague, from the 
income of the trust fund such sums as I 
or my guardian in case I shall become 
of unsound mind), shall from time to 
time request in writing. 

It was also provided that such income 
as is not paid to Mrs. Sprague should be 
added to and become part of the prin- 
cipal of the trust fund. After February 
1, 1925, the income is payable to the set- 
tlor’s children or their issue and at cer- 
tain times the principal is payable to 
such children and their issue. The settlor 
reserved the right to terminate the trust, 
in which event the settlor is to receive 
all of the property of the trust. The set 
tlor amended the trust indenture ‘on 
February 18, 1921, to omit the provision 
quoted above and to substitute therefor 
the following: 

Until and including the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1925, the trustee shall pay to my 
wife, Elizabeth Shaw Sprague, from the 
income of the trust fund, such sums as 
she shall from time to time request in 
writing. 

The income of such trust from 
uary 1, 1921, to February 17, 1921, 
$11,256.40. 

By indenture of trust dated May 26, 
1919, executed by said Phineas W. 
Sprague and delivered to the State Stree 
Trust Company and accepted by that 
company on said date, said Sprague 
transferred certain shares of stock to the 
trustee to hold upon various trusts, in- 
cluding the following: 

Until and including May 1, 1929, to 
collect, invest and reinvest income and 
pay to my wife, Elizabeth Shaw Sprague, 
from time to time if she so requests in 
writing, any or all of the income of the 
trust fund, either in cash or securities 
or property into which said income may 
have been invested, and on May 1, 1929, 
to add to the principal of the trust fund 
all accumulated income not paid as afore- 

id. 

The income is thereafter to be ac- 
cumulated until May 1, 1934, and after 
that date is to be paid to the settlor’s 
children, and after their death the prin- 
cipal is to be divided among the set- 
tlor’s The trust instrument con- 
tains no provision for amendment or al 
teration. 

By indenture of trust dated February 
19, 1919, and executed by said Phineas 
W. Sprague as settlor, and Robert G. 
George Hawley. and George A. 
Butman, as trustees, said Sprague trans- 
ferred certain shares of stock to the 
trustees to hold upon vapious trusts, in- 
cluding the following: 

Until the expiration of a period of 10 
years from the date of this instrument 
the trustees shall pay over the net in- 
come of the trust fund to my wife, Eliza- 
beth Shaw Sprague, from time to time 
as she may request, and if she shall not 
request them to pay her all of the in- 
come thecsurplus shall be invested and 
added to the trust fund, subject to her 
right at any time during said period 
to require the payment to her of such 
accumulated income or any part thereof. 
Trustees Directed to Pay 
Principal After 10 Years 

At the end of the 10-year 
trustees were directed to pay the 
cipal to Mrs. Sprague, the 
herein, if living, and 
vide it among the surviving children of 


Jan- 
was 


issue, 


prin- 
petitioner 


| be amended by 


Interna- | 


| ferred and paid over to him, 


| further 


| pay the trust 


period the | 


otherwise to di- | 


| Overpayment Claim 


served the right to revoke the trust or | 


Denied by Court 


Trustee Not Taxed on Amount | 


of Income Severed from 
Trust Estate. 


the settlor and Mrs. Sprague. 
further provided: 

The provisions of this instrument may 
the trustees at any time 
during my life or the life of my wife; 
provided, however, that no amendment 
shall become effective unless embodied 
in a written instrument signed by the 
three trustees for the time being and 
approved by me if I am living and other- 
wise by my said wife. 

On October 18, 1921, 
ment was amended to provide that the 
settlor might terminate it at any 


trust funds, together 
were to be trans- 


which event the 
with all accumulations, 


instrument was 
amended to vrovide that if the 
settlor died within the period of ten 
years from the date of its execution, the 
trustees might terminate 


ber 27, 1921, the trust 


interests of the family. 

Opinion by Phillips: The question pre- 
sented for our determination is whether 
the income, or any part of the income of 
the trust funds, is taxable to the peti- 
tioner. Sections 219(a) of the Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921, so far as appli- 
cable, were set forth. 

The principles to be applied in de- 
termining whether income frém a trust 
fund is taxable to the fiduciary or to the 
beneficiary have been laid down by the 
Board in the cases of William E. Scripps, 
1 B. T. A. 491, and Mary L. Barton, 5 
B. T. A. 1008 (The United States Daily, 
Index Page 3918, Vol. I). Those cases 
arose under the same acts with which we 
are here concerned. There we held that 
income which was properly accumulated 
was taxable to the fiduciary while in- 
come which was properly distributed or 
distributable was taxed to the benefi- 
Ciary. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the 
reasons which led us to these conclu- 
sions. 


Similar Conclusion 


Rendered by Court 

Substantially the same conclusion was 
reached by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Eighth Circuit in Willeutts v. 
Ordway, (20G)i<cacs CThe 
United States Daily, Index Page 800, 
Vol. II), where it is held that the benc- 
ficiary and not the fiduciary is taxable 
upon so much of the income as is sev- 
ered from the trust estate so that it no 
longer forms any part thereof. In its 
opinion the Court said: 

“In each of these Acts, the intent is 
that annual income to a particular bene- 
ficiary from a trust estate shall be taxed 
to him as a separate unit of taxation 
where that income is “distributed” to 
him. “Distribution,” as there used, does 
not necessarily mean passing into the 
uncontrolled possession or disposition of 
the beneficiary. It means separation and 
segregation from the trust fund so that 
it no longer forms any part or parcel 
thereof. The test set up by the statute 
is whether the income passes from the 
trust estate which produced it and ceases 
to be subject to the terms and control 
of that trust. If this trust instrument au- 
horized such incomes to be so separated 
and segregated and they were so treated 
in fact, the Commissioner was in error 
and the trial court properly overruled 
the demurrer to this petition and entered 
judgment for the refund. 

The Commissioner held that because 
such income was accumulated for un- 
of the trust funds by making a written 
request therefor, the entire income is 
taxable to her, and determined the de- 
ficiency accordingly. This position can- 
not be sustained. The trust instruments 
all provided that the income should be 
added to the principal. To this extent 
such income was accumulated for unu- 
ascertained persons or persons with con- 
tingent interests. There was the fur- 
ther provision that upon written request 
(by the settlor in one case and by the 
petitioner in the others) certain por- 
tions of the income were to be paid to 
the petitioner. Any such request 
stituted the exercise of a power which, 
to the extent that such power was val- 
idly exercised, removed such income 
from the provision for accumulation 
and made it distributable. 

Such distributable income was there- 
upon severed from the trust property 
and was taxable to the beneficiary un- 
der the provisions of Section 219, quoted 
above. So much as was not distributa- 
ble pursuant to the exercise of the 
power given by the trust instrument, 
remained a portion of the trust prop- 
erty, taxable to the fiduciary. 

Nor can the petitioner be sustained 
in her contention that the trusts fall 
within Paragraph (a) (2) of Section 
219, and that no part of the income is 
taxable to the beneficiary. 
Uncertainty of Beneficiary 
Removed in Time 

At the time the trusts created 
and as the income was received from 
time to time, it may be that the ulti- 
mate beneficiary was uncertain but to 
the extent that the power was exercised 
wthin the year, this uncertainty was 
removed and the beneficiary became 
known, 

With respect to the “insurance 
trusts” petitioner contends that even 
though the power was exercised to re- 
quire payment of all the available in- 
come, her interest would _ still be con- 
tingent because it was not until surplus 
income was “found to be unnetessar y for 
the payment of said premiums” that any 


con- 


were 


The trust | 


this trust instru- | 
time | 


during his life upon written notice, in | 


On Octo- | 


the trust and | 
funds to the esate of he | 
settlor provided they were of the opinion | 
that such provision will be for the best | 
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la joint one, is not clear. 


| amount became 


| the 
| necessary or unnecessary for that pur- 
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‘Election of One Remedy Held to Constitute 
Waiver of Privilege to Pursue Any Other | 


Own After Notice of Rescission of Contract. 


ALBERT LEA FouNpRY COMPANY, A Cor- 
PORATION (ET AL., PLAINTIFFS IN ERRor, 
y. IowA SAVINGS BANK OF MARSHALL- 
TOWN, IowA, A CORPORATION. No. 7735. 
Crrcuir Court oF APPEALS, EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The court held in this case that 
the buyer of a chattel which does 
not comply with the warranty under 
which it was sold may retain the 
chattel and sue for damuges, or may 

the contract, restore the 


rescind 
and recover the purchase 


chattel 
price. 

But the election of these 
remedies was held to be a waiver of 
the privilege to pursue the other 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue 
of September 28, and is concluded as 
follows: 


The answer of 


one of 


defendants, 
The claim of 
several defenses therein is based upon 
the prayer of the answer, which is as 
follows: 

“Wherefore, these defendants demand 
judgment that the promissory notes set 
forth in the complaint be delivered up 
and cancelled, that the matters pleaded 
herein be held and adjudged a set-off 
and counter-claim to the cause of ac- 


tion set forth in the complaint, and these 
defendants recover their costs and dis- 


bursements herein, and that the plain- | 


tiff take nothing hereby.’ 
It is to be noted there is no demand 
for money damages in the answer. There 


is no separate statement of any counter- | 


claim or set-off. All the allegations 
refer to the matter of rescission. While 
fraud is alleged, it is a basis for rescis- 
sion of the transaction, and not damages. 

There was nething in the answer to 
advise the Court or 1 
fendants in addition to claiming rescis- 


sion for fraud were asking as an addi- | 
tional defense to have damages for fraud. | 


i be construed as | 
a | Upon Decision to Rescind 


“Election Once Made Is Final.—A per- | 
son who has the right either to rescind | 
| mission from the creditors of the Fur- 


If the answer 


alleging breach of warranty that ques- | 
tion, as we view the case, becomes un- | 


is no evidence of | : : 
a contract to which he is a party or to 


affirm it and seek compensation in other | 
ways for any injury he has suffered, and | 


important, as there 
breach of warranty. 
The theory of the answer 
this quetation therefrom: 
“And these defendants allege that said 
entire transaction, including thé execu- 
and delivery of said promissory 
was corrupt, fraudulent, null and 


is found in 


tion 

notes, 
void.” 
Case Tried Wholly 


On Recission Theory 

It is to be noted that the case was 
tried wholly upon the theory of rescis- 
sion. 


the fact that no offer or tender back had 
been made of the material received, 
counsel for defendants stated: 

“Mr. Dunn: If the Court please, under 
the authorities, where property has been 
sold it does not defeat rescission and 
can be accounted for.” 

When the question of the 
the action was called to the attention 
of counsel for defendants by the Court 
and the Court stated it would have to 
treat it as a legal action, and the sug- 
gestion having been made by counsel for 
plaintiff that there was no claim for 
damages, defendants’ counsel said, 

“We do ask to have the notes deliv- 
ered up.” 

That relief would come through rescis- 
sion and not by damages. It was not 
suggested to the Court that defendants 


| were attempting to recover damages for 


fraud as a set-off to the notes, nor was 
there any attempt on the part of de- 


Hateibutedis, Unques- 
fo determine whether 
surplus income was 


tionably the duty 
retention of 


pose rested upon the trustees, and until 


that duty was performed there was no | 


distributable income. The determinations 
trustees are factors to be con- 
sidered before we may arrive at the 
available income upon which the _pe- 


| titioner may exercise the power granted 


her to demand payment of such income, 
but when the trustees have made their 
determination and the pétitioner has ex- 
ercised the power, her interest is no 
longer contingent. 

Reviewed by the Boardl 

Decision will be entered on 
notice, under Rule 50 

September 22, 1927. 


| defendants 


which is | 


; on 


contained. 
Co. (S. D.), 


plaintiff that de- | 
| Vol. 


| it, must abide by his choice. 


When objection was made to cer- | 
tain evidence as immaterial in view of | 


warranty, 
| two 
purchased article and recover the dam- | 
offer ; 
to restore the article within a reasonable | 


nature of : 





| “He 


20 days’ 


fendants the case on any such 
theory. 
We 


pleaded 


to try 


real 
rescission. 


the 
on was 


satisfied 
relied 


are 
and 


the matter pleaded be held and adjudged 


a set-off and counter-claim to the cause | 


of action are not sufficient to constitute 
affirmative defenses. 

Immediately after October 18, 
knew of the 
that McDowell was to receive from the 
creditors. Prior thereto they had known 


1923, 


that McDowell was trustee for the cred- | 


That 
of the 


itors of the Furnace 
fact appeared on the 
Foundry Company. 
Accountant Alexander had no difficulty 
in ascertaining it, as is shown by his 
letter to plaintiff. It was no secret. 
Certainly the corporation was charged 
with knowledge of facts which appeared 
its corporation books. Directors 
Subby 
of audit. 
know 


Company. 
records 


They must be presumed to 
what the books of the company 
Porter v. 
166 N. W. 
ter, 232 Fed. 434. 
With full knowledge therefore of all 
the facts defendant Foundry Company 
elected on October 18, 1923, to rescind 
the sale and _ transaction, placing the 


525; Bank v. Por- 


rescission on the two grounds of fraud | 


(a) that the goods, wares and merchan- 
dise were not as represented and war- 
ranted; (b) that 
tainted with bad faith 


| sentation. 
Defendant Foundry Company thereby | 


made its choice as to remedies; made its 
choice. as_ to the position defendants 


would take with reference to the trans- | 


action, and that was to repudiate it for 


the alleged fraud. What was the legal | 


situation thereby created ? 


Black on Rescission and Cancellation, | any question of fraud 


2 (1916 Ed.) page 132 563, 
states the rule as follows: 


Other Remedies Abandoned 


4, par. 


who has made his election and announced 


be allowed to vacillate in his purpose or, 
having chosen one remedy, 
it and seek the other.” 

In United Engine Co. v. Junis (Iowa), 
195 N. W. 606, 607, the Supreme Court 
of Iowa dealing with this proposition, 
states: 

“The 
buyer 


rule is well established that a 
of a chattel that has been sold 


under a warranty, either express or im- | 


plied, which fails to comply with such 


remedies. He may (1) retain the 


ages sustained, or (2) restore or 
time, rescind the contract, and recover 
the ‘purchase price. * - 

“He cannot pursue both of these rem- 


edies, and an election to pursue one is a | 


waiver of the right to pursue the other. 


A rescission contemplates and requires | 


the restoration of the status quo. 


“There cannot, however, be a rescis- | 
. sion by the buyer coupled with a recov- 


ery for damages by reason of an alleged 
breach of the contract. The two remedies 
are inconsistent.” 

In Mundt v. Simpkins (Neb.), 115 N. 
W. 325, the court inquires, “upen what 
theory the defendants expect to wholly 
defeat the plaintiff’s action by showing 
a rescission of the contract and at the 


same time recover upon such contract by | 
| way of counterclaim.” 


In Kremer v. Lewis (Minn.), 163 N. W. 
752, the Minnesota Supreme Court says: 

“One who has been induced to enter 
into a contract by the fraud of the other 
party has a choice of two remedies.” 

“He may stand on the contract, sue 
for damage in an action of deceit,” or 
may rescind the contract and re- 
cover what he has. parted with.” 
cannot do both. A choice of one aed 
is an abandonment of the other.” 

In Equitable Trust Co. v. Conn. Brass 
& Mfg. Co., 290 Fed. 712. 725, Judge 
Rogers states: 

“The two methods of redress are based 
on inconsistent theories. The 
rule is that in all such cases. 
choice is once actually made between 
inconsistent theories and remedies. it 


| pesttions in the same matter. 


| ka, 
| party has two remedies inconsistent with 
| each other, any decisive act by him, done 
| with knowledgeof his rights and of the 


| Supp. 
(2d) 238 


| Minn, Grain Co. (Minn.), 102 
| relied on by plaintiff in error, in conflict 


defense | 


: | ter later 
The mere suggestions of the prayer that | 


commissions | 


' this writ of 


and Harm constituted the board | 


Hallett & Carey | 


| used the machinery and tools, 
' some of the furnaces which it had ac- 
| quired from the Furnace Company; cél- 


the transaction was | 
and misrepre- | 





He cannot | 
| trustee, and demanded the return of the 
to abandon | 

| sion was not enough. 


has available to him either of | we 
| erty 





“He | 


general 
when the | 


Contracts 


i) eneuatin tae be operates as a bar, and the suitor will 


not be allowed to invoke the aid of the 
court upon contradictory principles of 
redress, upon one and the same line 
of acts. 

“A party cannot occupy inconsistent 
In Robb 
155 U. S. 18, 15 Sup. Ct. 4, 39 L. 
the court held that, when a 


. Vos, 


52, 


facts, determines once for aii his elec- 
tion of his remedy. 
“And in Thompson v. Howard, 31 


Mich., 309, 312, it was held that, where 


| a party once makes his election between 


inconsistent positions, he is thereafter 


precluded from going back and electing 
| again.” 


also 3 Elliott on Contracts, page 
286, par. 2097; United States Installment 
Realty Co. v. De Lancy Co. (Minn.), 188 
N. W. 212; Rasmussen v. Hungerford 
(Neb.), 195 N. W. 469; Connihan v. 
Thompson, 111 Mass. 270; Bowen, Ex- 
ecutor v. Mandeville, 95 N. Y. 237; 
Church v. Baumgardner (Ind.), 92 N. E. 
7; Casazza v. Rosenblum, 180 N. Y. 
Holmes v. Jennings, 7 Fed. 


See 


253; 
We see nothing in the case of Corse v. 
N. W. 728, 


with these cases. The Corse case does 
not deal with election of remedies. 


Election Once Made 


| Is Binding on Party 


When defendant Foundry Company 
under the guidance of the other de- 
fendants as directors elected to rescind 
the agreement upon which the notes were 
based other remedies were abandoned. 
The contract cannot be both repudiated 
and affirmed. 

While inconsistent defenses 
mitted under various statutes, 


are per- 
this does 


| not abrogate the doctrine of election of 


remedies. Having elected to rescind the 
agreement, defendants could not keep 
the property, and if it suited them bet- 
to bring an action for dam- 
ages, claim that the contract was valid 
and that they could recover damages 
for the fraud. 
The Foundry having 


Company an- 


; nounced its purpose to rescind the con- 


tract on the ground of fraud, and having 
attempted to carry out such purpose, is 
compelled to adhere to that position. It 
cannot vacillate to accommodate varying 
moods of its directors. 

The case narrows therefore in our 
judgment to the controlling question in 
error, viz., was there an 
issue for the jury on the question of 
rescission ? 

The attempted rescission, as we have 
pointed out, was based on two grounds, 
viz., (1) misrepresentation of the prop- 
erty sold to the Foundry Company; (2) 
bad faith in the transaction in view of 
McDowell’s confidential relationship to 
the defendants. 

As to the first subdivision we may 
say tgat defendant Foundry Company 
before and after the notice of rescission 
and sold 


lected accounts and bills of that com- 
pany; kept dominion and exercised own- 
ership over the property, and up to the 
very time of trial carried the invoice of 
the property on its books as an asset. 
Defendant Erickson testified that down 


| to October 18, 1923, two years and four 


months after the property was pur- 
chased and delivered, defendants in- 
tended to pay the notes, and knew of no 
reason why they should not be paid. 
Defendants’ witnesses testified that 
any flaws in the property could easily 
have been detected in 30 days. Certainly 
in alleged mis- 
representation as to the quality of the 


| goods was waived. 


Are defendants in any better position 
as to the other ground of the alleged 
fraud, viz., the concealing by McDowell 
of the fact that he was receiving a com- 


nace Company? In the notice of rescic- 
sion defendant, Foundry Company, stated 
that it stood ready and willing -to de- 
liver and turn over the property to the 


promissory notes. Mere notice of rescis- 


Exercise of Ownership 


Incompatible With Purpose 
If defendant, Foundry Company, was 


| to stand on its attempted rescission its 


dominion over the property was at an 
end, except to preserve it if. a tender 
thereof was refused. It could not con- 
tinue to assert ownership of the prop- 
and at the same time insist on 
rescission of the transaction by which 
the property had been acquired. 
Defendants knew of the bad faith of 
McDowell in October, 1923, and from 
that time until June, 1926, they 
tinued, 











con- | 
as we have heretofore pointed 
out, to use the property as the property 


one 
fs 


of the Foundry Company. There was no 


attempt to return it; no offer to pay for 
its use or to account for the part of it 
that had been sold; no effort to return 


to the vendor what it had parted with or 
to restore the status quo. 

Even at the time of the notice of 
rescission there was no attempt to ship 
the goods back to the place where they 
had been received. The paper tender in 
the notice of rescission was not kept 
good. In fact, no tender was made sub- 
sequent to the notice of rescission until 
after the motion to direct a verdict for 
plaintiff kad been sustained and the trial 
practically ended, which the court held 
was too late. 

The court in its ruling said, “and there 
has been no offer to return the money, if 
they did collect any, upon this rescission; 


| there is no tender of any money here, to 


date, in court, and for that reason the 
tender has not been kept good— if there 
was one made that was valid in the first 
place.” 

In the leading case of Shappirio v. 
Goldberg, 192 U. S. 232, 242, it is stated: 

“It is well settled by repeated de- 
cisions of this court that where a party 
desires to rescind upon the ground of 
misrepresentation or fraud, he mugt 
upon the discovery of the fraud annoufie 
his purpose and adhere to it. If he con- 
tinues to treat the property as his own 
the right of rescission is gone, and the 
party will be held bound by the contract. 
Grymes v, Sanders, 93 U. S. 55; McLean 
v. Clapp, 141 U. S. 429. 

“In other words, when a party discovers 
that he has been deceived in a transac- 
tion of this character he may resort to an 
action at law to recover damages, or he 
may have the transaction set aside in 
which he has been wronged by the rescis- 
sion of the contract. 

“If he choose the latter remedy, he 
must act promptly, ‘Announce his pur- 
pose and adhere to it,’ and not by acts 
of ownership continue to assert right and 
title over the property as though it be- 
longed to him. * but he cannot after 
such discovery treat the property as his 
own and exercise acts of ownership over 
it which show an election to regard the 
same as still his and at the same time 
preserve his right to rescission.” 
Notice of Recission 


Constituted a Waiver 

We are unable to escape the conclu. 
sion that the above language fits this 
case, and that there was a waiver on the 
part of defendants of the notice of rescis- 
sion and of the alleged fraud; an election 
to regard the property as that of the 
Foundry Company, and a ratification of 
the transaction. Therefore the court was 
justified in directing a verdict. 

It is now urged that the judgment 
should be modified to the extent of the 
commission that McDowell was to re- 
ceive from the creditors. This particular 
question was not raised in the trial of 
the case until after the motion had been 
sustained to instruct a verdict. 

We would be glad to find some way to 
do this, as the action of McDowell in 
securing a commission without the 
knowledge of the directors on preperty 
sold to the Foundry Company is, we 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 


Revenue Commissioner 
Reports on Tax Rulings 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commission acquiesces 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed by 
the docket number and the volume and 
page of the report). 

Bruner Woolen Co., Inc., 7892, 

Campbell, A. O., 5631, 6, 561. 

Davis Co., The, 5497, 6, 281. e 

Hall, Charles Ward, 11650, 6, 15. 

Jones Lumber Co., 3275, 5, 1159. 

Lord Motor Car Co., 4718, 5, 818. 

Meinel, Edward, estate of, 3098, 6, 341. 

Meinel, Ethel G., executrix, 3098, 6, 341, 

Mercer, John W., 8233 6, 564. 

Park Bros. & Rogers, Inc., 2460, 6, 719. 

Pictorial Review Co., The, 4487, 5, 416. 

Pictorial Review Co., The, 6661, 5, 416. 

Pictorial Review Co., The, 11303, 5, 416. 

Potter Farms, Inc., 5928, 6, 110. 

Powers, Mary A., executrix, 5422, 6, 
633. 

Powers, Richard J., estate of, 5422; ‘ 


6, 881. 


633. 
Quealy, P. J., 7196, 6, 419. 
Shope Brick Co., 6531, 5, 1042. 
Slater. Ches. ™., 41S4 _f, QnA, 
Smith, Harry A., executor, 3098, 6, 341. 
Williamsca wis. 1, ws 12, o4ae 
Yahola Sand & Grav el Co., 2281, 6, 820. 
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defendant, to whom Woodbury has given 
a similar privilege in respect to its prod- 
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ucts. 

Passing the question whether the doc- | 
trine of estoppel by judgment works | 
backward to bind predecessors in title, 
as well as forward to bind successors 
in title, it is sufficient to point out that | 
the issues in the two suits are different. 
First, none of the soaps complained of 
in the present suit could have been in- 
volved in the Delaware case, since their 
manufacture and the use of the labels 
complained of began later. Second, 


Use of Name ‘Woodbury’ on on Toilet Soap Restrained — 
To Avoid Confusion With ‘Woodbury’ s Facial Soap’ 


ge erases 


y duced at the trial the District Court 
found that the public has fallen into the 
easy way of referring to the plaintiff’s 
| product as “Woodbury soap,” so that the 
surname “Woodbury” has acquired a sec- 
ondary meaning, and that there exists, 
not only in local markets, but through- 


Disclosure Ordered 
Of Dissociated Firms 


Court Restricts Siaihoveaent of 


Eff peliiee: Relief Given 
Earlier User of Name 


Exclusive Right Not Lost by 


% ‘Government Argues, — in 
Brief, Against Appeal From 


Conviction for Bringing 


Mark to Back and Sides 
of . er 


ANDREW JERGENS Co. v. BONDED PRopD- 
ucts CorporaTiON. No. 263. Cirqpit 
Court oF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 
The successor in interest of the John 

Woodbury Dermatological Institute 
ta ee the defendant 
using the name “Woodbury” 
soap, the defendant being a 
turer of soap for William A. Woodbury. 


H. 
sought irom 


on toilet 


@ The District Court granted in part the 


r@jicf demanded by plaintiff, and the 
pSrsent decision modified the form of 
relief granted by the District Court. 
Before Manton, L. Hand, and 
Circuit Judges. 
The full text of the statement of facts 
and the opinion of the court follows: 
Cross-appeals from an interlocutory 


decree of the District Court of the United | 


States for the Eastern District of New 
York. Modified and affirmed. 

The plaintiff, the Andrew Jergens 
Company, maker of “‘Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap,” filed its bill to enjoin trade-mark 
infringement and unfair competition by 
the defendant, a soap manufacturer 


“Woodbury” upon toilet soaps and the 
imitation of the plaintiff’s wrappers. 
Federal jurisdiction is based upon diver- 
sity of citizenship. 

For some years prior to 1901 John H. 
Woodbury Dermatological Institute, of 
which John H. Woodbury was the head, 
was engaged in business in New York 
City, and, among other business activi- 


ties, sold a soap which was labeled “John | 


H. Woodbury’s Facial Soap,” and was 
known as “Woodbury’s Facial Soap,” or 
“Woodbury’s Soap.” 

Jergens Firm Bought 


Name and Business 

Andrew Jergens & Co., a partnership, 
manufactured this soap and. other toilet 
articles for 
1901. By a contract dated June 13, 1901, 
the Jergens firm purchased for a large 
consideration half of the shares of stock 
of the Institute and the right to many- 


facture and deal in eight of the products | 


theretofore sold by the Institute, includ- 
ing this soap. 
tract were John H. Woodbury, the John 
H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 
William A. Woodbtry, and P. R. Mc- 
Cargo. They purported to sell, assign, 
transfer, and deliver “all their right, 


title, and interest in and to the commodi- | 


ties known as Facial Soap [and seven 
other articles], and all the trade marks, 
copyrights, and privileges of every name 
and nature whatsoever appurtenant to 
the ownership thereof, * * and also 


the privilege of using only on the arti- 
cles above mentioned the neckless head | 


trade mark.” 


The rights under this contract passed 
through | 
Andrew Jergens Company, a New York | 
corporation, to the plaintiff, a corpora- 


from the Jergens partnership, 


tion of Ohio. 


From 1901 to 1925 the plaintiff and its | 


predecessors have built up a very ex- 


tensive and widespread trade, their sales | 
$23,000,000. | 
advertising more | 
80 per cent of | 


aggregating more than 
They have spent in 
than $8,600,000. Over 
their business has been in 
Facial Soap.” 

During this period they have engaged 
in considerable litigation to protect their 
business from what they have charged 
as unfair competition by John H. Wood- 


“Woodbury’s 


bury and William A. Woodbury or those | 


Reference to this 


in privity with them. 
deemed 


litigation, so far as 
to the present suit, 
opinion. 


The defendant, in 1924, began to man- | 
| displayed on each box and cake: 


ufacture soap for William A. Wood- 
(ey one of the parties to the above- 

eAtioned contract of 1901. He supplied 
‘defendant with the formulae for 
soap, the dies for stamping the cakes, 
and the labels to be wrapped about them. 
The defendant manufactured the soap, 


and wrapped, boxed, and distributed it, | A 
App. 


| Injunction Modified 


| By Court of Appeals 
‘The Court of Appeals moditied the in- | 


upon instructions from William A. Wood- 
bury. 

Complaint Is Made 

As to Three Labels 


After commencement of plaintiff’s 
suit, the defendant ceased all work com- 
plained of. Complaint was made of 
three labels: “Woodbury’s 
Soap,” “Woodbury Skin Soap,” 
“Skin Soap, Woodbury Ideal.” On 
of the labels the full name “Wm. A. 
Woodbury” appears, but the word given 
prominence is “Woodbury.” Each of the 
wrappers also carried statements identi- 
cal with or similar to the following: 

“Wm. A. Woodbury was for years 


managing director and president of the 


celebrated Dermatological Institute 
founded by the late John H. Woodbury.” 
“Based on two generations of experi- 
ence, this soap is offered as the standard 
detergent for cleansing the skin and 
clearing the complexion.” 
Upon testimony and depositions intro- 


manufac- | 


Swan, | 


in | 
Brooklyn, alleging misuse of the name | 


the Institute from 1897 to | 


The vendors in this con- | 


material | 
will be made in the | 


the | a j 
| any name which contained Woodbury as 
| any part thereof. 


' fering for sale 


Calamined | 
and | 
all | 


out the country, a real, important and 
widespread confusion between the goods 
| of the plaintiff and those put out by the 
defendant. An accounting was ordered, 
‘ and an injunction was granted, restrain- 
ing the defendant, its officers, agents, 
etc., in four paragraphs as follows: 
“From selling, offering for sale, put- 
ting on the market, directly or indirectly, 
any soap with a wrapper ov other adver- 
tising on which the “Woodbury” 
appeays, unless 9 plain disclosure also 
appears on said wrapper 
| sufficient to rea 
sion that now ’e 


name 


ivoid the confu- 
the market, 
id soap comes 
ser m 


sonably 
sists in 
ty the from which sa 
| so that the ordinary pur 
after be plainly 
i said soap the soap ma 
and sold by plaintiff, but 
| tured and sold by and fox 
whose entire name, if us 
be plainly set forth.” 

“From selling or offering 
; manufacturing or wrapping soap, 

the wrappers of which, 

tisement otherwise there appears 2 

reference to either ‘John H. Woodbury’ 
the ‘Woodbury Dermatological Insti- 
tute,’ any plain or subtle 
thereto.” 

“From advertising, 
wrapping, selling, or offering for 
any soap upon the wrappers of which, 
the soap, or advertising, thereof, the 
word ‘Woodbury’ appears, unless same is 
clearly distinguished from the soap man- 
ufactured and sold by plaintiff, so as not 
to induce the belief on the part of the 
public that defendant’s soap is the well- 
known ‘Woodbury’s Facial Soap’ or some 
new brand thereof.” 

“From using, in connection with the 
advertisement, offering for sale or sale 
of any soap, labels, or packages, identi- 
cal with 


source 


and eas ily 


is not nufactured 





Is One 


ed at all, 


or 


or 
or 


bits B, B-1, and B-3, 
of complaint, 
the supplemental bill.” 


Both of Parties 


| Appealed Decision 

Both parties have appealed; 
tiff asserting that the 
| narrow; the defendant that no injunction 
should have been granted. 


to the original bill 


both of New York City (Walter 
Camp, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
S. Rogers and Allen’ M. Reed, both of 
Chicago, IIl., of counsel), for plaintiffs. 

A. PR: Bachman, of 
(Richmond J. Reese, of New York City, 
of counsel), for defendant. 

Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts above). The defendant con- 
tends that it is privileged to do whatever 
William A. Woodbury may lawfully do, 
and that prior litigation has already ad- 
judicated that plaintiff cannot enjoin Wil- 
liam A. Woodbury from trading in the 
manner compalined of. This requires a 
somewhat detailed examination of the 
prior litigation. 

The first case in point 
gens Co. v. Woodbury, 
N. E. 344, 
plaintiff’s predecessor 
John H. Woodbury 
McGrath Company to prevent their mar- 
keting soap as “Woodbury’s New Skin 
Soap.” The opinion of the Special Term 


A. De 


as 


Jer- 
66, 


of time is 
nog N.Y, 


in 1907 


— in 56 Mise. Rep. 404, 106 N. Y. 


S. 571. It refers to the contract of 1901 
and finds that the Facial Soap trans- 
ferred thereby was known as W oodbury’s 
Facial Soap and Woodbury Soap, and 
that in advertisements of it the name of 
Woodbury was the feature? that the 
wrapper and box of the defendant’s pro- 


duct are not identical with the wrapper | 
and box of the plaintiff, except for the | 


“ 
name “Woodbury,” which is prominently 


and that 


the public is likely to be misled. The 


injunction restrained the sale of an y soap |! 


under the name “Woodbury,” or under 


This injunction was affirmed by the 
Appellate Division ithinas opinion. 128 
Div. 924,112 N.Y. S. 1121. 


junction so as to enjoin “selling or of- 
the soap known as Wood- 
bury’s New Skin Soap, or any other 
soap under such a name or designation, 
or put up or prepared in such a man- 
ner as to be calculated to lead the’ public 
or trade to believe that in purchasing 
said soap they are purchasing Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap or a new _ brand 
thereof.” 
injunction was right in restraining the 
defendants from making and _ selling 


“Woodbury’s New Skin Soap,” because | 


the trial court found this calculated to 
mislead the public. But it said that the 
injunction went too far in 
the use of the name “Woodbury” on 
any soap, because under the contract 
of 1901 the plaintiff had acquired only 
the Facial:Soap, and therefore John H. 





ind advertising, | William 
as | 
| pear to be equally applicable to William 
ay here- | 
informed that | 


manufac- | 
me Woodbury | 
shall | 

| the 
for sale, | 
upon | 
inclosing adver- | 


| a suit to enjoin 
reference | 


manufacturing, | 
sale | 


tute. 
| of the complainant’s claims, the judge | 


| trade-mark 


or like plaintiff’s labels, Exhibit | 
A, or defendant’s label or package, Exhi- | 


or Exhibits B-5 or B-6 to | 
| infringement, but 
| Distributors, Inc., 
| name 
the plain- | sold some articles by virtue of rights ac- 
injunction is too | quired from him. P 
| when selling goods not of the species 


| covered 


Keyes Winter and John O. Pemberton, 


and Edward | 
| contract. 
| which the trade-mark had not been used 
New York City | eer 

‘ * | Soap, Wm. 
| Wm. A. 


| Mercuric 


| so far 


90 | 


This was a sui ibaa i : ‘. * : 
his was a suit brought by | the legal rights of the respective parties, 


and not from any wrongful act of the | 
seems | 
attributable to the fact that two | 


against | 
and the Woodbury- | 


| and to the further fact that an 


| fendants or any 


The opinion states that the | 





forbidding fy 


Change in Formula for 
Making the Soap. 
still had 


using his own name 
a manner 


the of 
on other soaps in 


Woodbury privilege 
not calculated to deceive the 
public into thinking them to be identical 
with the plaintiff’s Facial Soap. 

This 
claimed to 


case is not, and could not be, 


A. Woodbury or those in priv- 


him. 
by 


ity with 
followed us, its holding would ap- 
A. Woodbury, who was also a party to 
the 1901 contract. 

The second decision is Andrew Jer- 
gens Co. v. Woodbury, Inc. (D. C. Del.) 
273 EF. 952. The complainant in this 

it was the plaintiff in the suit at bar;; 
defendants were three Delaware 
corporations, Woodbury, Inc., Wood- 
bury Distributors, Inc., and Wm. A. 
Woodbury Distributors, Inc. The opin- 
ion of Judge Morris describes this as 
alleged trade-mark in- 
fringement and unfair competition; 
Jergens Company asserting a right to 
the exclusive use of the name ‘‘Wood- 
bury” or ‘‘Woodbury’s” and of 
neckless head trade-mark in connection 
with toilet articles generally, and not 


solely in connection with the eight com- | 
| modities specified in the 1901 contract. 
The claim in respect to toilet articles | 

| not specified in the 1901 contract was 


based upon 1909 by 
the trustee 


After 


an assignment in 


an extended examination 
that its only rights in the 
and in the name ‘Wood- 
bury” were those acquired by the con- 
tract of 1901. 

the issue whether 


concluded 


defendants there was 
Wm. A. 
had, under 
Wm. A. 


its own 


or that oi Woodbury, 


The judge found that, 


by the 1901 contract, it had 
used the neckless head trade-mark, but 
had not used it upon articles which were 
acquired by complainant under the 1901 
Among the articles upon 
were ‘“‘Wm. A. Woodbury Kleen 
A. Woodbury Sea Maid Soap, 
Woodbury Olive and Palm 
Wm. A. Woodbury Dentate, and 
Iodide Soap.” 


Confusion Found 


Soap, 


| in Public Mind 


Judge Morris said: 


“It cannot be denied that the evidence | 
exists in | 


the public mind as to the origin of the | 
| fair 


discloses that some confusion 


articles of the respective parties, yet, 
as I have been able to discover 
the evidence, such confusion as 
exist arises from the exercise of 


from 
does 


Distributors. Such confusion 
wholly 
separate and distinct corporations, de- 
riving their title from a common source, 
have the right to use the same 
and name upon different articles and 
preparations of the same general class, 
individ- 
ual has, 
the right to use his name in his busi- 
ness, although his surname may have 
acquired a secondary meaning, and to 


transfer that business to a corporation | 


bearing his name.” 

He then states that the 
fringement was decided in tht New 
York case already’ discussed and that, 
measured by that test, no infringement 
is here shown. He concludes: 

“While I have given this limited de- 


test of 


tailed consideration to the question of | 
infringement of complainant’s rights by | 


the Distributers, I do not understand 
the complainant to contend that the de- 
of them have violated 
or threatened to violate any rights 
which the Jergens Company claim un- 
der the 1901 contract, its charges of in- 
fringement having been predicated 
mainly, if not entirely, upon the 
pothesis that it has the sole and ex- 
clusive right to use the neckless 
trade-mark and the name ‘Woodbury’ 
upon toilet articles and dermatological 
preparations.” 

Therefore the bill was dismissed. 
was affirmed in 279 F. 1016 (C. ¢ 
in a brief per curiam opinion. 

Although William A. Woodbury 
not a party to that suit, it is contended 
that, because the defendants had ac- 
quired from him the privilege of using 
the name “Woodbury,” the decision that 
plaintiff could not enjoin its use by those 
defendants on their products is res ad- 


This 


was 


judicata in this suit against the present 





be res adjudicata as against | 


However, if it is to be | 


the | ure, 
| Mumm v. 
| 880, 
the | 





in bankruptcy of the Insti- | 
| ware district already 


| tiff’s rights. 


He then proceeded to | 
| those rights had been | 
| shown to be infringed. As to two of the | 
no evidence of | 
Woodbury | 


| ascertain whether 


| plaintifi’s | 
cold cream and shaving cream under the | 

name “Woodbury,” which it acquired no | \""™. 

| dealing. 

has a right to represent .his goods as | 

| it called a “Woodbury 
having changed the original formula of | 


| 108 F. 


| article coming from a single source 
mark | 7 

than a compound of substances 
| ing to a particular 
| Le 


subject to certain conditions | 344, 


(observed, I think, by the Distributors), | 


in- | 


| his order is 
; mate 
| competition with plaintiff’s product 


| & Co. v. 


hy- | 
head | py: , 2 
Widespread Confusion 

| Betwen Two Products 


The learned District Court has found | 
Facial | 





A. 3), 


there was no contention in that case that 
plaintiff’s rights under the 1901 con- 
tract had been violated. 
expressly so states. Third, there was 
no finding that the public was deceived 


| into thinking the defendants’ goods were | 
facial soap. | 


identical with complainant’s 
Judge Morris stated the opposite. 
Issues in Two Suits 


| Declared Different 


In the instant case the 


1901 eontract, and there is 
finding that the defendant’s 
deceive the public into believing 
are plaintiff’s product. The issues 
the evidence being different, the 


soaps 


they 


Even if it were conceded that the case 
held that what Woodbury was then do- 
ing was not calculated to deceive 
public into supposing that he 
plaintiff’s facial soap, it is difficult to see 
how that could be conclusive of the issue 
whether what he now doing So 
calculated to deceive. It has been fre- 
quently said that, in controversies of 
this character, each case m 
be a law unto itself. 
Frash (C. C. N. Y.), 
835; Dennison Mfg. Co. v. 
Tag Label & Box Co. (C. C. A. 6), 
F. 318, 
v. Prest-O-Lite Co. (C. C. A. 
F. 810, 815. 


is is 


56 F. 


6), 


A third case relied upon by defendant | 
William A. | 
This was filed in the United | 


is Andrew Jergens Co. v. 
Woodbury. 
States District Court for New 
at the same time as the bill in the 
discussed, 
drawn on the same theory as to plain- 
After the 
sion, the New Jersey bill was dismissed 
for lack of prosecution by the plaintiff. 
No evidence was introduced. 
in the present suit was not, 


Jersey 
Dela- 


and could 


not have been, passed upon in that case. | 


We ‘agree, therefore, with the learned 


District Court that it is still open, upon | 


proof of facts, for a court of equity to 
or not 
by himself or through another, is de- 


ceiving the public into thinking that his 


soap is plaintiff’s Facial Soap or a new | 


brand thereof. 
Unfair Activities 
Charged to Plaintiff 


The defendant further contends that 
the plaintiff should have no relief be- 
cause it has not come into equity with 
clean hands.. This is predicated upon 
conduct in (1) having sold 


right to do under the 1901 contract; and 
2) having issued without right what 
Book;” and (3) 


“John H. Woodbury’s Facial Soap.” 

The first two matters are not closely 
enough related to the present issue, 
competition in respect to 
bury’s Facial Soap, to require consid- 
eration. Shaver v. Heller & Merz Co., 
821, 834, 65 L. R. A. 878 (C. C. 
The last seems to us to be 
by Coca-Cola Co. v. Koke 
S. 143, 41 S. Ct. 113, 65 L. 


A. 8). 
swered 
254 U. 
189, 
Cola, the 


Co., 


name has come to mean 


and 


well known to the community, rather 


formula. See, also, 
Blume Import Co. v. Coty, 
360 (C. C. A. 2). 


The defendant also argues titat it is | 


not responsible for deception which may 
be practiced in the sale of the soap be- 
cause it merely manufactured it for 
William A. Woodbury. Defendant 
however, that plaintiff manufactured and 
sold “Woodbury’s Facial Soap.” If, 
therefore, the soap as wrapped and de- 
livered by defendant to Woodbury 
likely to deceive 
purchasers and 


or 
the ulti- 
come into unfair 
we have no doubt that de- 
liable as a contributory in- 
fringer. N. K. Fairbank Co. v. Bell 
Mfg. Co., 77. F. 869, 878 (C. C. A. 2); 
Von Mumm v. Frash, supra; Wolf Bros. 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., 206 
F. 611 (C. C. A. 8); Guggenheim v. Can- 
trell & Cochrane, Limited, 56 
C. 100, 10 F. (2d) 895, 897; Wa 
Co. v. Lilly & Co., 265 U. S. 526, 
S. Ct. 615, 68 L. Ed. 1161; Nims, 
Competition (2d Ed.) 667, 


does do so, 
fendant is 


530, 


44 


that the plaintiff’s Woodbury’s 
Soap was the first to become and remains 
today the best known Woodbury soap 
on the market; that there is a 
spread confusion between the soap of the 
plaintiff and the Wm.:*+ A. Woodbury 
soaps manufactured by defendant, 
public believing that the one source is 
the original Woodbury and his Institute; 


and that this confusion has been inten- | 


tionally caused by William A, Woodbury 


Judge Morris | 





plaintiff does 
| charge violation of its rights under the 
an express | 
do | 


and | 


doc- | 
| trine of res adjudicata can find no place. 


the | 
was selling | 


ust, in @ meas- | 
See Von 


Scharf | 
121 | 


318; Auto Acetylene Light Co. | 
264 | 


It was | 


Delaware deci- | 


The issue | 


a Woodbury, ' 


} name 


un- 


Wood- | ~ 
Co., 
an- | 
Ed. | 
As there said with respect to Coca- | 
an | 


| ering & Sons, 


accord- | 


293 Vr | 


knew, | 


on | 


and } 


| his successors in business, 


App. D. | 
er & | 


Unfair | ae the 


| quite, 
wide- | 


the | 


U NFAIR TRADING: Plaintiff's 


“Clean Hands”: 


Unrelated Questions.—In a 


suit to restrain defendant from the use of a name on soap, there cannot be 


refusal of relief to plaintiff upon the defendant’s charge that plaintiff w 


yas mak- 


ing an unauthorized use of a name on cold cream and shaving cream, or upon 


defendant’s charge that plaintiff without right issued a “Woodbury 
these matters being too remote from plaintiii’s complaint to constitute 
” as to unfair competition in respect to soap.—Andrew Jergens Co. 


clean hands 


v. Bonded Products Corp. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).— 


Col. 1 (Volume II), 


Use 


dex 2153, 


f [NFAIR® TRADING: of Name: 


Product.—The right to the exclusive use of a name on an article of 
such as soap, is not lost by a change 
the name having come to mean an article 
than a ae of substances according to a particular formula.— 
(Cireuit ¢ 
1 cease II). 


merce, 
soap, 
Jergens Co. v. Bonded Products Corp. 
—-Yearly fides Page 2153, Cok 


j)NF AIR TRADING: 


must avoid confusion with the goods 


( 


Use of Own Name: 


—An individual has the right to use his name 
of an earlier 


thange By 


300k,” 
“un- 


Yearly In- 


Plaintiff in Formula of 


¢ 


Its 
com- 
in the formula for making the 
from a single source rather 
Andrew 


court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit). 


Added. 
but he 
name, as 


Distinguishing Marks to Be 
in a fair manner, 
user of the same 


by restricting his name to back and sides of packages, accompanied by a plain 


disclosure that he is not connected with the earlier user of the name.- 
v. Bonded Products Corp. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit). 
1 (Volume IT). 


Jergens Co. 
—Yearly Index Page 2153, Col. 


]NFAIR TRADING: Use of Own 


N ame: 


-Andrew 


Relief to Earlier User of Name 


Must Be Effective—When a person in using his own name is guilty of un- 
fair trading as against earlier user of same name, any relief to be given to the 


earlier user must be such as will be effective.- 
Appeals 


Products Corp. (Circuit Court of 


2153, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


TNFAIR TRADING: 


- — -w Jergens Co. v. Bonded 


2nc 


decessor.—When a statement on wrappers of a commodity (soap) te “Ils of 
a former association with plaintiff’s predecessor so that this statement would 
necessarily cause confusion as to source of commodity 


even if true, 
(Circuit Court of 
1 (Volume IT). 


the statement, 
Products Corp. 
215 de B.. ol. 


by subtle advertising and the use of the 
wrappers complained of. 


will be forbidden. 


’ Cireuit).—Yearly Index Page 
Annooneing Former Aneve iation With Plaintiff’s Pre- 

carrying this eae 
Appeals, 


We think the | 


. | 
evidence clearly supports these findings. 


While certain recent 
of plaintiff’s soap give basis for the ar- 
gument that plaintiff 1s emphasizing the 
name “Woodbury Soap,” instead of 


advertisements | 


“Woodbury’s Facial Soap,” for its prod- | 
uct, this falls far short of sustaining the 


contention that the confusion between 
plaintiff’s 
brought about by the 
Even in the days when the 
sold and advertised by the Institute, the 
“Woodbury” was the feature 
such advertisements. See Jergens Co. 
v. Woodbury, 56 Misc. Rep. 404, 106 N. 
¥e Si Oak. 

From the 


plaintiff itself. 


foregoing findings of fact, 
injunctive relief should follow, for such 
conduct is a to the law of fair 
The principle that “no 
the goods of another” is applicable to 
misrepresentations by the use 
proper name, as well as by other means, 
ven though the name be one which the 


| defendant would ordinarily be privileged 


to use. Rogers Co. v. Wm. Rogers Mfg. 
70 F. 1017 (C. C. A. 2); Clark Thread 
Co. v. Armitage, 74 F. 936, 943 (C. C. A. 
2): Walter Baker & Co., Limited, v. 
Sanders, 80 F. 889 (C. C. A. 2); Vick 
Medicine Co. v. Vick Chemical Co., 11 
F.(2d). 33 (C. C. A. 5)3-Garrett v. T. H. 
Garrett & Co., 78 F. 472 (C. C. A. 
Royal Baking Powder Co. v. Royal, 
F. 337 (C. C. A. 6); Chickering 
215 F. 490 (C. C. A. 7); 
Woodbury, 197 N. Y. 66, 
As Mr. Justice Holmes 
says in Waterman Co. v. Modern Pen 
Co., 285 U. S. 88, 94, 35 S. Ct. 91, 


L. Ed. 142): “There 


m2: 


Jergens Co. v. 


90 N. E. 344. 


is 


soap was | 


of | 


man | —*. ; ‘ ; 
| stitute have been associated in the public 


known as Wood- | 


Se Einas . , | 
af st bury’s Facial Soap, or Woodbury Soap. | 


s and defendant’s goods has been 





92 (59 
no distinction | 


between corporations and natural persons | 


in the which 


fraud.” 
dny Relief Given 
Should Be Effective 
We come. 
of the injunction. We may premise our 
remarks with the statement that, if any 
relief is to be given against unfair trad- 
ing, it should be such as will be effective. 
See Warner & Co. v. Lilly & Co., supra; 
Chickering v. Chickering & Sons, supra. 
The proof shows that the name “Wood- 
bury,” as applied to soap suitable for 
the face, means the long familiar 
soap of the neckless head Woodbury, 


principle, is to pri 


or 


on defend- 
There- 


turing the name “Woodbury” 
ant’s goods leads to confusion. 
fore, to be effective, 
forbid the use of that name 
title or designation under 
defendant’s soap is to be marketed. 
The cases involving Baker’s chocolate 
Walter Baker & Co. v. Sanders, 80 F. 
889 (C. C. A. 2),.and Walter Baker & 
Co. v. Slack, 130 F. 514 (C. C. A. 7)— 
go almost this far, though perhaps not 
since there permission was given 
to add a distinguishing suffix. In the 
Chickering Case the defendants* were 
forbidden to use “Chickering” as the 
name of their piano. The individual has, 
however, the privilege of using his own 
name in a manner which. is not unfair 
trading. Therefore Wm. A. Woodbury 
may say that the soap he sells is manu- 


as 


part 


vent a | 
| appears as 


| the soap, or from using the name 


then, to the eprecise terms | 


facial | 


| H. Woodbury. 


! as to the source of 


} result. 


. Bonded 
Inde x Page 


—Andrew Jergens Co. 
2nd Circuit).—Yearly 


ssi cadbeliiled se We tad-ak sea, | Suwianadl ake aaa cea Sale by or for him, provided he does 
so in a way to avoid confusion, as, for 
example, by the phrase, “Not connected 
with the makers of ‘Woodbury’s Soap.’ ” 
See the Waterman Pen Case, 
Chocolate Cases, supra. 
We should also be justifiea in requiring 
that his name should not appear upon 
the top of the wrapper, but on the sides 
or bottom. Royal Baking Powder Co. v. 
ul, 122 F. 387 (GC. ©. A. 6}. 
imilar principles apply to the state- 
ments on the wrappers referring to Wm. 


A. Woodbury as managing director and | 


president of the celebrated Dermatologi- | . , . 
; | that evidence respecting the seizure was 


| not legally introduced. 


cal Institute founded by the late John 
It is urged that a man 
is privileged to tell the 
himself and that this statement does 
no more. But a half-truth is often us 
deceptive as a falsehood. For years the 
names of John H. Woodbury and his In- 
mind with the soap 
A reference to these names on the wrap- 
per of a soap made by another Wood- 
bury would necessarily cause confustion 
the article, and we 
have no doub¢ the trial judge was right 
in finding that this was the 
See 
ing injunction. 
ing & Sons (C. C. A.) 215 F. 501. 

The views we have expressed are in 
substantial with those found 


Chickering v. 


accord 


We think, that these views are 


however, 


not fully carried out in the phraseology ; 


of the injunction, The first two para- 
graphs quoted in the statement of facts 
should be modified to read as follows: 


From selling, offering for sale, or put- | 


ting on the market, directly or indirectly, 
any soap intended for facial use with 


truth about | 


intended | 
paragraph 7 of the Chicker- | 
Chicker- 


in | 
122 | the opinion of the learned District Court. 


v. Chick- | 


there was 


| States 


| | pursued, 


and Baker’s | 





a wrapper or other advertising on which | 


“Woodbury” or “Woodbury’s” 


part of the title or name of 
“Wil- 
any abbreviated 


the name 


liam A. Woodbury,” or 


| nothing but a 


form thereof, except upon the back or | 


sides of the wrapper or package, 
accompanied by a plain disclosure that 
said William A. Woodbury is not 
nected with the makers of “Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap,” and that his soap is not 
Woodbury’s Soap, or some new 
brand ther 

From selling or offering for sale, man- 
ufacturing, or wrapping, 


Facial 


of. 


| for facial use upon the wrapper of which, 


and that fea- | 


the injunction should | 


which | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


or 
to either 


inclosing advertisement 
there appears a reference 
H. Woodbury” or the “ 


tological Institute,” unless there 


and 


con- | 


soap intended | 


otherwise, 
“John | 
Woodbury Derma- | 
shall | 


also appear a plain disclosure that the | 


plaintiff is the successor of said 
H. Woodbury and said Institute in the 
Manufacture and of “Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap.” 

The, third paragraph should be limited 
by inserting after the word “soap,” 
where it first appears in said paragraph, 
the words “intended for facial use.” 

To the fourth paragraph should be 
added the following: 

Or any other label, 
sentation which by 


} 
Sale 


package, or repre- 
imitation, color, or 


ant’s goods to be passed off as and for 
the -plaintiff’s. 

In other respects, the decree is correct, 
and, as thus modified, it is affirmed, with 


John | 


| otherwise is calculated to cause defend- | 


Liquor Into Country. 


The Department of Justice has in- 
formed the Supreme Court of the United 
States, through a brief just filed, that 
“ample evidence” upon which 
the lower courts convicted Jacob Woitte 
and others as liquor smugglers on the 


Pacific Coast and the Department, there- 
fore, argued that the petition for a writ 
certiorari for review of the case 
should be refused. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement with regard to its brief fol- 


of 


| lows: 


The Department of Justice has filed 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States a brief in opposition to a petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, presented by Jacob 
Woitte, and others, growing out of a con- 
viction in the lower courts of these per- 
sons on the charge of engaging in liquor 
smuggling operations on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Smuggling on Pacific Coast Alleged. 

These parties to the alleged smuggling 
were found guilty in the United States 
District Court, which conviction was af- 
| firmed on review by the Circuit Court 
| of Appeals, on account of participation 
in February, 1925, in what was reported 
| by Coast Guard officials as a smuggling 
| exploit by the Canadian Auxiliary 
Schooner “Pescawha.” 

The vessel was sighted at a point six 
miles off the coast of Washington under 
| what the Coast Guard officials thought 
were suspicious circumstances. The 
| “Pescawha,” knowing that she was being 
attempted to evade the Gov- 


ernment cutter, but she was finally over- 


| hauled at a distance of 16 miles from 
| the coast. 
| vessel were arrested and taken into As- 


The master and crew of the 


toria, Oregon. 


Evidence was furnished in the case 


| that there had been unloaded liquor from 
| the “Pescawha” to the United States by 


means of an American launch on three 
different occasions prior to February, 
1925. The petitioners for review of the 


| case in the Supreme Court contend that 


the seizure of the “Pescawha” was in 
violation of the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain and 


Ample. Evidence Claimed. 
In opposing the review of this case 
by the Supreme Court the Department 
asserts that the propositions advanced 


| by the petitioners do not justify the is- 
| suance of a writ to review, 
| 


that there 
was ample evidence to warrant the con- 
victions in the lower court and that the 
petition, therefore, should be denied. 


cactus as to his percentage 
He would be en- 


McDowell, 
upon that, deduction. 


titled to recover from the creditors under 


his contract with them. 

No judgment in this case would be a 
bar to such recovery. We assume the 
question is one that may be determined 
between defendants and McDowell in a 
proper action. 

It is also urged that the guarantors, 
Erickson, Harm and Subby, had a sep- 
arate defense from the principal on the 
note. This question likewise was not 
raised until after the motion: to instruct 
a verdict had been sustained. They 
joined with the Albert Lea Foundry 
Company in a common and joint answer 
and made a joint defense. 

Under this situation there could be 
common verdict in the 
case. If they are compelled to pay the 
judgment they are probably entitled to 


| subrogation. 


It is our conclusion that the court was 
correct in instructinfg a verdict for 
plaintiff, and the judgment is affirmed. 

August 10, 1927. 
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Date 
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costs to the Andrew Jergens Company. 
August 23, 1927. 


Name 


to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Great Northern Railway. 
August 8 Months 
1926 1927 
9,027,099 53,171,808 5 
1,306,207 8,403,664 
11,512,710 68,577,366 
1,397,224 10,296,651 
1,647,903 11,899,948 12,068,614 
3,188,288 13,315,265 22,985,201 
6,711.582 49,534,104 49,197,729 
4,801,128 19,003,362 19,840,044 
2,042,999 928,894 863.125 6,456,994 6,168,986 
3,943,329 | 3, 294, 238 3,936,271 12,540,340 13,658,513 
3,024,479 8,781,808 12,457,702 13,757,506 
8,164.45 8,137.92 8,164.30 8,201.01 
61.6 68.3 72.3 71.3 


Intention to Rescind 
Cont 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported 


Pacific Railroad. 
8 Months 
1926 
52,065,490 
10,922,958 
69,413,537 
9,379,108 
15,198,649 
18,939,149 
18,825,921 
20,587,616 1,017,482 
5,538,842 | 190,148 
15,043,514 | 827,057 
18,564,216 | 663,607 
3,690.55 | 2,237.20 
70.3 


, 
ae ee ee ee ee oe ee oe oe oe GS ee oe af 


Position 


Line Railroad. 
8 Months 
1926 
18,145,534 
3,046,581 
22,951,275 
4,204,366 
4,100,971 
6,841,248 
16,963,559 


Union 
August 
1926 
8,620,421 
1,655,373 
11,196,779 
1,555,374 
2,055,702 
2,701,356 
7,009,887 
4,186,892 
677,999 
3,508,550 
3,002,407 
8,691.00 
62.6 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 

August 8 Month: 

1926 927 1926 
15,680,766 15,044,067 
2,537,905 2,689,608 
17,919,753 19,419,847 
3,561,891 3,567,741 
2,954,146 2,971,697 
6,600,438 6,744,431 
14,907,200 15,025,754 
3,012,558 4,394,093 
1,497,706 1,400,921 
1,513,897 2,991,013 
589,893 2,154,428 
2,237.20 2,237.20 
83.2 17.4 


Oregon Short 
August 
1926 
2,768,230 
494,347 
3,507,236 


y a age Seaeadie 
7,120,00 
1,595,524 
11,592,818 
1,445,981 
2,054,613 
2,716,988 
6,914,845 
4,677,975 
677,065 
4,000,592 
3,441,662 
3,711.54 
59.6 


1927 
49,772,993 
10,561,747 
66,548,040 

9,120,719 
14,244,122 
18,423,610 
47,115,226 
19,482,814 

5,601,207 
13,824,619 
12,244,750 

3,718.94 
70.8 


1927 
2,415.501 
391,467 
3,033,726 
489,215 
387,379 
918,934 
2,018,244 


1927 
2,559,172 
469,145 
3,318,291 
586,075 
490,565 
934,917 
2,258,673 
1,059,618 
253,048 
806,492 
689,934 
2,539.18 

68.1 


1927 
16,818,635 
2,889,681 
21,461,340 
577,583 4,040,819 
472,928 3,783,067 
965,573 5,547,621 
2,246,360 16,221,489 
,260,876 5,239,851 
246,043 2,031,180 
014,708 38,205,727 
902,928 2,620,464 
2,537.13 2,538.44 
64.0 75.6 


2,555,650 
402,033 
3,203,588 
444,891 
355,866 
960,780 


cact Ils Binding | 
- Freight revenue g 
Passenger revenue ! 
Tota) incl. other revenue. . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other.. 
Net from railroad 
Taseu. .... 
* N t after taxes, 
et after rents: 
‘Aver. miles operated ...+.. 
Operating ratio .-+ersers. 


8,551,787 
69,037,773 
10,152,680 


Type of 
Business 


2,655 
11,003,397 
1,351,024 
1,688,077 
3,227,041 


6,779,928 


5,987,716 223,469 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
think, indefensible. He was endeavoring | 
to serve two masters. | 

Were McDowell a party to this case | 
it might be possible to prevent what ap- 
pears to be an injustice. His cotnract 
is with the creditors of the Imperial Fur- 
nace Company. His percentage is based 
on what they receive. \ 

If the deduction urged should be made me 
from the judgment it would not affect | 
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July 1, 
pro rata.) 


Nate 
ended 
(No extra charge for postage 
anywhere in the world) 
634. 4 


Nee ae ont oe ae oe Ge oe a oe es 


Prior to 


ext 


peg 
2,237.05 


61.9 


3,384, oe 
2,519.7 
as. 





1926 
3,496,617 


66.5 
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Is published in every Monday issue. 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Coolness Retards 
Maturity of Corn 
In Central West 


Little Damage Done by Frost 
in Last Week; Cotton Gin- 


ning Progresses in East 
of Belt. 


{Continued from Page 5.] 
region, and fhis work made satisfac- 
tory progress. The seeding of winter 
wheat made fair to very good advance, 
though in the western portion 6f the 
belt there was interruption by rain the 
latter part of the week. 
moisture, however, was favorable 
conditioning the soil quite generally in 


the western and southwestern portions | 


of the winter wheat area. There was 


also considerable seeding in the north- | 


ern portions of the eastern belt, but 
moisture is needed for this work in most 
sections east of the Mississippi River. 


In the Middle Atlantic Coast area con- | 


ditions were mostly favorable and seed- 


ing progressed well,vhile in much of | 


the Pacific Northwest a large acreage 
was reported as being put in under very 
good conditions. The weather was fa 
vorable for late harvest, and threshing 
of flax in the northern Great Plains; 
the crop mostly matured before 
but some damage was reported 
Montana. 

Corn.—While late corn made 
progress toward maturity because of un- 
seasonably cool weather, there 
widespread serious damage by frost. 
Some harm was reported on lowlands 
in a few scattered localities of the main 
Corn Belt, but damage in this 
generally light. It was greater in some 
Central-Northern States outside the 
main Corn Belt, principally in 
sin and Minnesota. Except in Iowa, the 
bulk of the corn crop is now safe from 
frost in most main producing trans- 
Mississippi sections, being estimated as 
about 90 per cent safe in Nebraska, 
practically all safe in south-central and 
southeastern Kansas, and about 80 per 
cent heyond danger in the western two- 
thirds of Missouri. In Iowa it is esti- 
mated that nearly 60 per cent 
crop is safe, which is about the 
as the average for the last 
at this date, and quantities of good 
seed have been saved. East of the Missis- 
sippi River the crop is in much less fa- 
vorable condition as to maturity, 
peciaily in Illinois and Indiana, where a 
large amount still green and 


from 


slow 


es- 
is 


Cool in Cotton Belt. 
Cotton.—The week was cool and dry 
in the central and eastern of 
the Cotton Belt and cool and showery 
in western portions, with heavy’ 
cessive rains in the northwest. East of 
the Mississippi River there was no note- 
worthy change in the condition 
crop as affected by the weather, 
bolls opening rapidly and pickin 
ginning progressing well. There 


portions 


to ex- 


of 


ern and western border sections of North 
Carolina, though poor to only fair else- 
where in the iater State, with practically 
no top crop because of weevil activity. 

In Louisiana, 
tinue to take 
progress 
of the generally 
cotton opened re 
ginning 
progress of 
except in the 
able parts of the West, v 
insect damage continu 
complaint of root rot and dying. 
was also some lowering of 
In Oklahoma 
decidedly unfavorable and 
teriorated or made only 
with continued weevil and worm act 
and picking progressing slowly. 
dition in that nues to 
from very poor 
south-central 
parts of the north-cent 
prospects fair for a 
ter areas 


weevil and worms con- 
the top crop, but in Arkansas 

mosily very good because 
sather. In Texas. 
with picking and 
1g well, but general 
the cr was mostly 


Northwest and some fz 


wa 
1ir W 
pi ly, 
progressi 
op poor, 
ith cons 
ng, and fur 
There 
grade by rain. 
the weather w¢ 
the crop de- 
poor advance, 
ivity 
The con- 


cool, wet 


AS 


eevi 


State conti range 
eastern and 
excellent in 
ral and west, with 


top crop in the lat- 


in some 


S¢ 


ctions to 


astures Need Rain. 
Ranges, Pastures and Livestock. — 
There is a rather urgent need of moisture 


for pastures in east-central and south- | 
eastern portions of the country; bene- | 


ficial rains occurred in the central Lake 
area and caused much improvement to 
meadows and pastures, Ranges need rain 
in most parts of the northern Great 
Plains and sections of the Southwest, 
\principally in southeastern New Mexico 
and western Texas. 
the range in parts of the eastern Great 
Basin; it is curing well in Wyoming and 
elsewhere in the West 
was noted. Livestock continue in mostly 
fine shape. Haying was favored in much 
of the East, but there was some delay 
by showers in parts of the West. 
Miscellaneous Crops.—Sweet potatoes 


good 


need rain in portions of the Southeast and , | 


benefit 
but 


warmer weather would 
in the central Lake area, 


potatoes 


elsewhere 


they are being dug generally with mostly | 
Truck was helped by | 


favorable weather. 
rains in southern Florida, but in 
parts of the Southeast more moisture is 
badly needed. Frost caused considerable 
damage to truck in Wisconsin, and slight 
injury in some other central-northern 
sections, but in most portions it is still 
doing well. Cane continued to make ex- 
cellent progress in Louisiana with cool 
weather beneficial for ripening. Sugar 
beets are being dug in some parts of the 
West with good sugar content reported. 
Apple picking has started in the Pacific 

he 


_— 


is the Yearly Index 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


Y YEARLY @ir) 
INDEX 


The additional | 
for | 


frost, | 


was no 5, 


area was | 


Wiscon- | 


of the | 
same | 
five years 


will | 
require a considerable time for maturity. | 


was | 
still some shedding reported from north- | 
ern Georgia and the Piedmont of South | 
Carolina, but progress was good in north- | 


Showers improved j 


condition | 


most 
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Summary of All News Finistatined in Todays Issue 


Indexed by Grou ps and Class ‘ifications 


Aeronautics 


Objections sed by 
Commission for 
ternational Shipping Conference to 


consideration by International Radio- 


telegraphic Congress to wireless prob- | 


lems concerned with safety of life at 
sea and in the respectively. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Hearing held on request of aviation 
company for revocation of order can- 
celing contract for air mail route 
ground of collusion between bidders. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Map of Moline-Kansas City airway 
just completed. 


air, 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Measure urged to prevent fatal fires 
in airplanes. Page 12, Col. 2 


A gricultur e 


John R. Mohler, Chief of Bureau of 
Animal Industry, conan of Agri- 
culture, tells what is being done to 
combat disease of livestock and the 
regulation of the packing business. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. 

Page 5 

Department of Commerce makes 
October 1 review of agricultural situa- 
tion as compared with 1926. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Senator Overman advocates tax re- 
duction, flood control, farm relief and 
disposal of Muscle Shoals. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
and crop bulletin. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Appropriations 
Department of State does not oppose 
survey of its budget needs as proposed 


by Representative Davenport. 
Page 1, 


Banking-Finance 

f decision of Court of 
holding, in action to 
that where per- 


Weekly weather 


Col. 6 


Continuation 
Appeals 8th Cir., 
recover on two notes, 
son gives notice 
contract it is a bar to retention and 
suit for damags Albert Lea Foundry 
Co. v. Iowa Savings Bank.) 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas re- 
ports cash returns from cotton crop 
have tended to liquidate indebtedness 
at both banks and mercantile establish- 
ments. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Department of State expresses satis- 
faction with type of proposed loan of 
$70,000,000 to Poland, with agreement 
providing for United States supervision 
of expenditures of fund. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
General rules adminis- 
in veterans certificate 
obligation of Veterans’ 
bank for loan. 

Page 7. Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals rules trust 
beneficiary liable for taxes in year of 
income. (E. S. Sprague.) 

Page 


iwarded to 


Comptroller 
trative error 
does not alter 
Bureau to reimburse 


10, Col. 1 
Philippine bonds Indi- 
1apolis bankers. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7 
Transactions of the comp- 
troller. 


in office 


Page 7 
Financial indicator charts of Federal 
Reserve System. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 7 


See “Ruilroads.” 


Books-Publications 


T 


Ik the Libr: 


y0oks received at Ary 
‘ongress. 

Page 4, Col. 6 
ions issued by the Govern- 


Page 4, a 


Publicat 
ment. Col” 7 
y e 
Claims 
Department of Justice reports’ cle 
against Government showed marked in- 
rease 


1ims 


Page 7, Col. 3 


Commerce-T rade 


Based on records of Panama Canal 
transits trade with west coast of South 
America shows noticeable decline. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

New record established in exports of 
industrial machinery for first eight 

ionths of 1927. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Measure Urged to Prevent 
Fatal Fires in Airplanes 


for prevention 


ires of airplane 
urged in France, as 
toll of dead 


three 


heavy and iniured 


» Jast years, says 


Department of Commerce 
ide Commissioner at Paris, 


full 


accident 


text follov 


toll 
71 
nd 40 injured during 
according to a 
and published in an by 
Andre Michelin, of the, French Commit- 
tee for Aeronautical Propaganda, 

Reviewing the figures of accidents by 
fire, Mr. Michelin declares that the prob- 
lem of fire should be studied at once 
by every aeronautical enterprise. He 
suggests that each manufacturing or op- 
erating company detail an official to the 
study of the question and research for 
preventive methods, 


The 


in re 


high, persons having been 


silled a the last three 


vea table compiled in 


France article 


International | 
Air Navigation and In- | 


on | 


of intent to rescind | 


‘Contracts Awarded 


Hospital and Barracks to Be 


of the Quartermaster 
| following construction work: 


| exn in every way, Work will begin 


Virgin Islands trade in 
shows steady rise since 1923. 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Department of State postpones publi- | 
cation of tariff notes to France. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Weekly index of business chart. 
Page 8, Col. 2 | 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5 


bay rum 


Jindietir y 
Attorney General ascribes reduction 
of Federal cases pending in District 
| Courts to handling by additional judges. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Chief Justice of the United States 
meets with Circuit Court judges. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Labor 
Economic value of medical examina- 
tions for industrial workers discussed 
by State Commissioner of Health of 
Georgia. 


Cotton ’ 


Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas re- 
| ports cash returns from cotton crop 
have tended to liquidate indebtedness 
at both banks and mercantile establish- 
ments. 

‘ Page 7, Col. 5 

Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 


Page 2, ¢ 


ican Federation of Labor in Los 


Angeles. 


Study in six factories of New York 
shows use of benzol produces chronic 
poisoning in women workers. 

Page 3, 


Page 5 
Court Decisions 
See Special Index and Law 
on Page 11. 
Economic Questions 


Department of Commerce compiles 
data on cost of living throughout the 
world. 


Digest Col. 2 
New safety 
ing and hot-metal stamping. 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


peals, Second Circuit, restraining use 
of trade mark on toilet soaps. (An- 
drew Jergens Co. v. 
Corp.) 


Page 8, Col. 5 


Education 
Cooperative work 

proves feasibility of 

in rural education. 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vegeta- 
ble, meat, butter and cheese markets. I 
Page 5 


among. teachers 
research methods Page 11, Col. 1 

Federal Trade Commission to call 
conference of mop manufacturers, at 
which alleged unfair sale methods will 
be discussed. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Federal Trade Commission to hold 
hearing on complaint against baking 


Yol. 5 | 


Secretary of Labor to address Amer- | 


Page 3, Col. 3 | 


code devised for forg- | 


| Georgia. 


Full text of decision by Court of Ap- | 


Bonded Products 





. 
Foreign A ffairs “owder concern. 
C 
Department of State expresses satis- 
faction with type of proposed loan of 
$70,000,000 to Poland, with agreement 
| providing for United States supervision 
of expenditures of fund. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Foreign Service budget of Depart- 
ment of State about $10,000,000. 
, Page 1, Col. 6 
Department of State postpones publi- 
cation of tariff notes to France. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
of the United States. 


Page 9, Col. 4 
safety code devised for forg- 
ing and hot-metal stamping. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 


Geological Survey reports favorably 
upon prospects in Quartz Mountain 
mining district. 


ae ° 
| : er 
Milling 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5 


New 


Page 8, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Chief of Staff describes 
adopted to prepare for 
| gencies. 


methods | 


Page 3 war emer- 


Gov't Topical Survey 


John R. Mohler, Ghief of Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, tells what is being done to 
combat disease of livestock and the | 
regulation of the packing business. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Page 1, Col. 2 
of extending furlough of 
Navy Yard men is be- 


e 
Possibility 
Pennsylvania 
ing studied. 
Page 3, Col. 6 | 
Secretary of Navy, after conference 
with Admiral Magruder, views the 
“Magruder incident” as closed. 
Page 12, Col. -5 
War Department awards contracts | 
for construction of barracks and hos- 
pital. 


. 
Highways 
Twelve tons is fixed as limit of road 
weight for vehicles using highways in 
Sydney, Australia. Col. 1 


J mmigration 


Page 6, 


Page 12, Col. 3 


| determined by 





Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Packers 
John R. Mohler, 
Animal Industry, 


=Continuation of full text of 
by Commissioner 


address 
of Immigration. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 


Senator McKellar advises Pr 
Coolidge that closing of creva in 
levees of Mississippi River must be 
done before rainy season starts Decem- 
ber 15. 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Chief of Bureau of 
Department of Agri- 
culture, tells what is being done to 
combat disease of livestock and the 
regulation of the packing business. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Charges brought by the 
Livestock Exchange of Chicago against 
practice of collecting a fee for the re- 
weighing of cattle in the stockyards 
are discussed at hearing before Secre- 
tary of Agriculture.- 


ident 


Page 1, Col. 7 

Senator Overman advocates tax re- 

duction, flood control, farm relief and 
disposal of Muscle Shoals. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

President of Great Lakes lewater 

Association says Canada favors Great 

Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway project. 

® Page 1, Col. 4 


Insular . Affair s 


Phil ip} 
iolis bs 


Page 3, Col. 7 
and Stockyards 
16 livest 
make bond 


Packer 
tion accu 
failing to 
der law. 


es tock dealers of 


as required un- 


— 


arded 
Page 8, 


Insular Possessions 


ative Bacon suggests names 
-cessors to the late Gen- 
eral Wood as Governor-General of the 
Philippines, and plans to discuss situ- 
ation with President 


ine bonds aws 


Page 5, Col. 4 

industry reports 
s during August. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

analysis of meat and live- 


Col Meat-packing 


cline in bus 
Represci Daily price 
Z a oe 
as possible § stock markets 

Page 5 


Coolidge, 


Pass ports 
3. Cot. ¢ 


| Department of State reports income 
| fm passports at about $8,500,000. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Patents 


Applications 

reached record 

forg- | 18,000 granted 
| cans. 


Insurance 
Weekly mortality statistics: 
Page 3, 
Tron and Steel 
New 
ing 


| 
Col. 5 
for French 
total in 1926, 1, 


safety code devised for being issued te 


i Ameri- 
and hot-metal stamping. 
Page 12, Col. 7 Page 1, Col. 4 


by September 26 
months. 

To 0. P. W 
ville, Fla., f 
to house 15 
This har rT 


e ‘ 
fy oe if 


and completed in six 


odcock Company, J 


For Army Buildings 


to be reinforced con- 


s 1s of 


Erected; Other Bids to 
be Ope ned, 


h Spanish tile 
Work will st 
be completed 
The contract 


crete 


+ 


stucco wi art 


by Sep- 


tember 28 and will in 
> construct 


seven 
$104,175. 
Insti 
to be o 

of | and at 
nt ' Camp 
buildings, 
to house 
October 
Camp Devens, 
buildings, three 
one to house 


price is 


have been issued for bid 
on the 


tations 


€ ntly » accordi 
the Department 


48. The announceme 


xt: 


pened 
he 


dates 
announcement by 
War 
follow 


hown below: 
Md.: Three barrack 
stories and basement, 


units of the Tank Corps. 
1927. 


September 


s in full te 


Meade, 

three 
three 
19, 


office 
the 


the 
for 


been let by 
General 


Contracts have 


Mass.: 


stories 


Two barrack 
and basement; 
an infantry battalion and 
one a regimental headquarters com- 
pany. October 20, 1927. 

“ort Sam Houston, San 
Two barrack buildings, 


To the Hughes of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for construction of hos- 
pital at Fort Monmouth, N. J., amount 
bid $83,900. The building will fire- 
proof construction throughout, reinforced 

', and mod- | 


Foulkrod Company 


be 
Antonio, Tex.: 
concrete frame with slate roof 


‘ 


Traders’ | 


| ation for 
| going concern value. 
Administra- | 


de- } 


patents | 
510 of | 


' Postal Siena 


Hearing held on request of aviation | 


company for revocation of order can- 


celing contract for air mail route on | 


ground of collusion between bidders. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Prohibition 


Department of Justice files brief in 

} Supreme Court of the United States 

opposing petition to review conviction 

for liquor smuggling on Pacific Coast. 
(Jacob Woitte et al.) 

Page 11, Col. 7 

Delay in examination of applications 

retards reorganization of prohibition 


| department. 


Page 3, Col. 5 

Virgin Islands trade in bay rum 
shows steady rise since 1923. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


| Public Heakth 


Economie value of medical examina- 
tions for industrial workers discussed | 
by State Commissioner of Health of 


Page 2, Col. 5 
statistics. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Public Utilities 


Operating income of 79 telephone 
companies for July and for first seven | 
months of 1927 over 1926. 

Page 7, 


Weekly mortality 


Col. 2 


| Radio 


Objections raised 
Commissign for 


by International | 
Air Navigation and In- 
ternational Shipping Conference’ to 
consideration by International Radio- 
telegraphic Congress to wireless prob- 
lems concerned with safety of life at 
sea and in the air, respectively. 
Page 1, Col. 7 

Turnover of radio equipment to be | 
survey by Department 
of Commerce. 


Railroads 


Chicago, Milwaukee,-St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad, a new line, files brief 


Page 1, Col. 1 


| to take over Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


now in hands of receiver. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 

West Virginia Midland Ry., applies | 
for authority to issue additional capital | 
stock. 


Paul Railway, 


Page 7, Col. 1 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railroad 
authorized to issue $1,058,530 of | 
promissory notes. Page 6, Col. 7 
Bangor & Aroostock Railway au- 
thorized to undersell stock issues net 


| taken by its stockholders. 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Time extension allowed for comple- 


| tion of branch line by Illinois Central | 


Railroad. 
. Page 6, Col. 6 
August statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Atlantic Coast Line and 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroads. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
August statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Union Pacific, Oregon- 
Washington, Oregon Short Line, and 
Great Northern Railways. 
Page 11, Col. 1 | 
August statistics of revenues and ex- | 
penses of Texas & New Orleans and | 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroads. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Forty-four railways have installed | 
automatic train-control devices on 7,404 
miles of tracks up to July 1. 
Page 6; Col. 1 
Pennsylvania Railroad “oo valu- 
failure to include figure for 


Page 6, Col. 3 

Treasury Department cancels com- 

mon carrier’s bond of utland-Lake 
Michigan Transit Company. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Summary of rate complaints. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Rubber 


Cuban press comments on experi- 
ments with rubber culture and various 
opinions are expressed on feasibility 
of project. Page 9, Col. 4 | 

I e . | 
Shipping 

Objections raised by International | 
Commission for Air Navigation and In- 
| ternational Shipping Conference to | 
consideration by International Radio- 
telegraphic Congress to wireless prob- 





ackson- | 
* construction of barracks | 
en at Maxwell Field, Ala. | 


roof and | 


mentioned | 


three stories and | 


basement, housing one infantry battalion | tary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, | dant of the New York Navy, Yards, as Portland, (ro, “— 
- rad y *S 


| lems concerned with safety of life at | 
| sea and in the air, respectively. 
Page 1, C 





| pany. October 22, 1927, 
Camp Lewis, Wash: One 
three stories and 
housing two companies. 
1927. Hospital building, 
and basement. October 24, 1927. 

All of these buildings are to be of 
| reinforced concrete, brick veneer, fire- 
proof cena, slate or tile roofs. 


barrack 
basement, 
October 21, 
three stories 


| building, 


Criticisms of Navy 


Disciplinary Action Against Ad- 
miral Magruder Dropped, 
Says Secretary Wilbur. 


proceed- 
of 
by the 
at Phil- 
G. Ma- 
Secre- 


So far any disciplinary 

ings are concerned, the matter 
; recent magazine article written 
; Commandant of the Navy Yard 
| adelphia Admiral 


gruder, closed incident, 


as 





Thomas 
the 


Rear 


Is a 


| sonvenes on 


Decisions on 


| registers. 


and one regimental headquarters com- , 


Not to Be Punished | 


the | 


—_—-~> 


Based on records of Panama, Canal 
transits trade with west coast of South 
America shows noticeable decline. 


War Department approves construc- 
tion of dry dock at Key West. 
Page 9, 


tellin Court 


Col. 3 


| 

Department of Justice files brief in 
Supreme Court of the United States 
| opposing petition to review conviction 
| for liquor smu Coas! 


(Jacob Woitte 


Seling on Pacific 
et al.)* 

Page 11, Col. 7 
Supreme Court of the United State: 
October 3 with 562 cases 
docketed for session. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to decide scope of jurisdiction of 


| Board of Tax Appeals, 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Chief Justice of the United States 
meets with Circuit Court judges. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


| Tariff 


Department of State postpones publi- 
cation of tariff notes to France. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Tariff Commission making investiga- 
tion of production costs of onions. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Taxation 


List of decisions by Board of Tax 
Appeals agreed to by Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Senator Overman advocates tax re- 
duction, flood control, farm relief and 
disposal of Muscle Shoals. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to decide scope of jurisdiction of 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

No summary of decisions by Board 
of Tax Appeals appears in this issue. 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Page 10, 


Textiles 
Daily price 
wool markets. 


analysis of cotton and 


Page 5 
International statistics on Wool initi- 
ated in Great Britain. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Trade Marks 


See Special Index ond Law 
on Page 11. 


Digest 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission to all 
conference Of mop manufacturers, at 
which alleged unfair sale methods will 
be discussed. J 
Page 1, Col. 3 
District Court, Ohio, dismisses charge 


| of contempt growing out of alleged 


trade practices in sale Of cash 
(U. S.v.¢, U. Whiffen.) 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Federal Trade Commission to_ hold 
hearing on complaint against baking 
powder concern. 


unfair 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Veterams 


Comptroller General rules adminis- 
trative error in veterans certificates 
does not alter obligation of Weterans 
Bureau to reimburse bank for loan. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Chief of Secret Service says altered 

dates are "being found on many of vet- 


| erans’ adjusted service certificates and 


such change is penitentiary offense. 
Page 1, Col.5 


Water Power 


Senator Overman advocates tax re- 
duction, flood control, farm relief and 


| disposal of Muscle Shoals. 


: Page 1, Col. 5 
Weather 


Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


| Wholesale Trade 


trade in 
August, 


Expansion of. wholesale 
United States for July to 


1927, was greatest of recent years, 


Page 7, Col. 2 |} 


Wool 


Daily price 
wool markets. 
} Page 5 
International statistics on Wool initi- 


analysis of cotton and 


| ated in Great Britain, 


Page 1, Col. 3 


a 
stated orally September 28, following a 
conference with Admiral Magruder, 
However, Mr. Wilbur continued, so 


tion, and, perhaps, the answering of some 
of the criticisms made by Admiral Ma- 
gruder are concerned, the matter is still 
alive. 

The interview was held at the request 
of Admiral Magruder, according to Sec- 
retary Wilbur, and was concerned with 
the authentiety of a newspaper inter- 
view published on September 24. Ad- 
| miral Magruder “wanted to make plain 
that his attitude had not been correctly 
represented in the interview,’? Secretary 
Wilbur stated, He added that Admiral 
Magruder had expressed his willingness 
to cooperate with the Navy Department 
in the development of policies. 

Mr. Wilbur stated that in 
| he had written all Bureau Chiefs regard- 





ing the volume of correspondence in the } 


Department, and ai the time a study of 
the condition was made. In ‘July, 1927, 
he stated, the matter was again brought 
to the attention of the Depsariment 
through a suggestion by the Comman- 


Page 8, Col. 2 | 








far as the study of the article in ques- 


July, 1926, 


New Safety Code 
Devised for Use 


In Forge Shops 


Formulated to Serve as Guide 
to State Authorities in 
. Enactment of Laws and. 
Regulations. 


A new safety code for forging and 
hot m~tal stamping has been formulated 
under the general auspices of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, has just amnounced. 

The new code, which has been “—“ 
lated as a tentative American stan rd 
and approved on April 8 by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee, 
is sponsored by the American Drop 
Porginge Institute and the National 
Safety Council. 

It is designed, it is stated, to serve 
as a guide to state authorities in the 
formulation of laws and regulations and 
also for voluntary use by concerns in 
the forging industry or those which have 
a forge department. 

In an introductory statement, the Bu- 
reau Of Labor explains the scope and 
purpose of the code as follows, in full 
text: 

This code was formulated by a com- 
mittee under the joint sponsorship of 
the Ame rican Drop Forging Institute 
and the National Safety Council, which 
committee functioned under the pro- 
cedure of the American’ Engineering 
Standards Committee. 

The mature of any industry invari- 
ably reflects the nature of the product 
manufactured. If the product is a re- 
fined machine, extremely accurate and 
finely finished, like an adding machire, 
the factory in which it is built is likely 
to be a model for highly developed 
processes, economical methods for han- 
dling material, faultless ‘housekeeping, 
excellent working conditions, etc. Man- 
ufacturing establishments so conducted 
are generally profitable. 

If, om the other hand, the product is 
rough, black, and unfinished, like forg- 
ings, raw castings, ete., the work place 
is more likely to be dark, smoky, dusty, 
and crude, and uneconomical methods 
are more likely to prevail. Business 
under such conditions is benerally un- 
profitable. 

The forge shop fs the result of evolu- 
tion. It started as a hand smithy, and 
many things which featured the old- 
time blacksmith shop still prevail. It 
is unfortunate, ecohomically, that this 
is so. Comparing the forging industry 
with others, there is no tone which of- 
fers so much chance as forging for im- 
provement in the reduction of waste 
and the development of modern methods 
for econonical production. 

This code deals primarily with but 
one form of industrial waste—namely, 
accidents—but if, incidentally, it is the 
means of promoting greater interest im 
some of the business needs which have 
never been as profitable as might be, 
this code will doubly serve its purpose, 

This is one of a number of safety 
codes on various subjects which have 
been or are being formulated under the 
general auspices of the American En- 
gineering Standards Commnittee. 

The code is designed to serve as @ 
guide to State authorities in the formu- 
lation of laws or regulations. It is also 
intended for voluntary use by concerns 
in the forging industry or having a 
forge department. The codesmay be 
adopted by any such concern as a stand- 
ard to be followed by its superintend- 
ents, foremen, designers, mechanics, and 
operators. 

A similar code on power presses and 
foot and hand presses has recently been 
formulated under similar auspices and 
may be obtained from _ the Natio 
Safety Council, Chicago. 


Federal Judges Hold . 


Annual Conference 


Discuss Problems of Cireuit 
Courts of Appeal With 
Chief Justice Taft. 


The Senior Judges of the respective 
Circuit Courts of Appeals of the United 
States are in Washington for a confer- 
ence with the Chief Justice of the United 
States, William Howard Taft.» These 
judges meet in conference each year 
for the purpose of discussing means of 
improving the administration of justice 
in their circuits and in the United States 
as a whole, it was stated orally at the 
Clerk’s Office of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The conference was called for Tues- 
day, September 27, when the judges met, 
and will continue into the week until the 
business on hand is completed, it was 
said. ' 

The coanference is presided over by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. The 
following Judges of the Circuit Courts 
of Appeal are in attendance: 

First Circuit: George H. Bingham, 
Concord and Manchester, N. H. 

Second Circuit: Martin T, Manton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Third Circuit: 
Trenton, N, J, 

Fourth Circuit: 
Richmond, Va, 

Fifth Circuit: 
Huntsville, Afa, 

Sixth Circuit: Arthur ¢, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Seventh Circuit: 
Chicago, Ill, 

Eighth Circuit: 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Ninth Circuit: 


J. Warren Davis, 


Edmund Waddill, Jr., 
Richard W. Walker. 
Denison, 


Samuel Alschuler, 


Sanbofn, 


William 8, Gilbert? 


Walter H 
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